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THE COSTLIEST GIFT, 


BY L. C. M, 


| 


Iyvive youa day of my life— 
Treasure no gold could buy— 
For peasant and peer are as one 
When the time comes to die; 

And all that the monarch has, 
His koh-i-noor or his crown, 

He would give for one more day 
Ere he lay his sweet life down, 


They are winged, like the viewless wind— 
These days that come and go— 

And we count them, and think of the end, 
But the end we cannot know; 

The whole world darkens with pain 
When « sunset fades in the west— 

I give \ou a day of my life, 

My uttermost gift and my best, 
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CHAPTER X. 
(\ rushes tr in a towering passion, 


rushed from the room, pursued by old 

Mr. Helsford’s grating langh. Hedid 
not stop to be lighted out by the nurse, 
who emerged from the adjoiping room 
with alampin her band as he passéd, but 
blundered, along the dark passage and the 
staircase, overwhelmed with rage and in 
dignation, 

A brisk walk through tbe narrow streets 
of Pont des Puits, and tar into the open 
country beyond, belped to restore Car- 
lyon’s equanimity; but what chiefly con. 
soled him was the reflection that he need 
bow feel no scruple about marrying Etbel 
without her uncie’s consent. He consid- 
6red that old Mr. Helsford bad evinced 
such upreasonable prejudice, and was evi- 
dently so indifferent to the sentiments of 
the young lady herself, that his condnct 
ainounted to despotic tyranny, which 
night fairly be resented, 

He bitterly reproached himself for not 
having taken Mre. Manning’s advice, and 
proposed to Ethel in anticipation of her 
being suddenly summoned away; for he 
Was seized with an uncomfortable forebod- 
ing that old Mr. Helsford, in consequence 
of his unworthy suspicions, would send 
for bis niece immediately, and this man 
Carlyon was feverishly anxious to get back 
\o Kk igland. He bad already determined not 
ty return by the circuitous route by which 
he had come, and be was both gratified 
sud amezed to learn, upon inquiry at bis 
bo‘el, that by taking # local train be could 
reach Amiens in time to catch the Paris 
(Xpress to Calais, 


This discovery revived his doubts of 
“'ephen Helsford’s good faith, and bis 
suspicion became stronger when he learned 
‘hat there was another available route, 
Which was also considerably shorter than 
the Cherbourg route, namely via Havre. 
He ould pot blame biuwself, because Pont 
(es Puits was such an insignificant place 
that it was not named in ordinary railway- 
Kuld6s; and for the same reason be thought 
it possible that Helsford had made a@ mis- 


take in Planning his journey when 
he came over; but he baving once 
bee at Pont des Puits, it was inconucelyv- 


’oe6 that Helsford should still be under 
© Ssipgular misapprehension that the 
Shortest route was via Cherbourg, and 


( , ’ 
4riyon could not belp 


bad misdirected him from sheer 


Delieving tbat 
Sford 


Uveness and petty agimosity 


ar determined to sacrifice bis ré 
rn ticket, and to travel back by the direc 
route which he had discovered. By 
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| ble and conciliatory mood. 
| presented himself early the next morning 
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this arrangement he would have time, be | met, on entering tbe dining room, was 


fore starting, to make another attempt to 


| come to an amicable understanding with | 


old Mr. Helsford. In the first glow of his 


| furious indignation be had written him a 


letter informing him ot bis intention of 
proposing to his niece in spite of his dis 


| approval. 


He was by no means sanguine of the 
result of afurther interview, but he de- 
cided to keep back the letter in the hope of 
finding old Mr. Helsford in a more amia 


at Mr. Helsford’s dingy apartments in the 


| Rue de la Monarchie, having taken with 


him his precious letter in case the invalid 


| should refuse to see him. 


“Mr. Helsford cannot see you,’”’ said the 


| nurse, who opened the door; ‘he bas bad 
|} @ bad night, 
| lowed you to see him yesterday. 
| asleep, 


and |! ought not to bave al- 
He is 
and | cannot disturb biim,’’ she 
added, in answer to bis inquiry. 

‘‘l am leaving by an early train,’’ pleaded 
Carlyon, “and I wish particularly to speak 
to him. I could call again in ball an hour, 
and | will not de ain bim many minutes,” 

“It would be useless,’’ said the nurse, in 
ber imperiurbable manner. ‘Mr, Hels 
ford gave strict orders that if you called 


| 


He therefore | 


you were on no account to be admitted.”’ | 


“Very well,’’ said Carlyon, reddening at 


| this rebuff; “then I must ask you to band 


bim this letter.”’ 


“He shall have it when he awakes,’’ an- 


| swered the nurse. 


Carlyon feit a strong desire to ask this 
wowan whetber Mr. Helsford was likely 
to send for his niece; but ber stern and un- 
Ssyinpathetic demesnor deterred bim, ad 
he was turning away in silence, when the 
nurse rewarked abruptly— 

“Mr. Stephen Helstord bas been courting 
this young lady, I hear.’’ 

“What young lady?” Carlyon inquired, 
sur prised and displeased at the remark, 

The nurse gave a significant glance at 
the letter that she held in her band, show- 
ing that she guessed the subject of it. 

‘*Miss Vivian,’’ she replied. 

“| believe he admires bis cousin,”’ 
Carlyon sbortiy 

“He will never marry her, 
the uurse, with a faint tinge of color in ber 
sa low cheeks—“‘never !”’ 

“[ understand that his uncle would ob- 
Carlyon, surprised at her 


Kaid 


” 


exclaimed 


” 


said 
vehemence, 


ject, 


ow him,” 


“Yes; his uncle wil! not all re- 
turned the nurse, with a wirthiess laugh. 
“f will give Mr. Heisford your ietter,”’ she 


added, relapsing into hercold formal tone, 


‘Can you tell meif the young lady ts 
coming over bere?” inquired Carlyon 
eaverly. 


Butthe nursé stared stolidly at him, as 
thougb sbe had not heard his question, 
and, retiring into the passage, ithe 
door between therm 


close 


Carlyon was surprised at this dispiay of 
animation on the part of the nurse, anc 
the idea occurred to him that Slephen 
Helsford must have been carrying on A 
flirtation with ber during bis recent visit. 
She evidently personal reasons for 
resenting the Helstord’s 
marrying his cousin, and she seemed the 


had 
suggestion ot 


would not permit her 
with; 


sortol persou who 


affections to be trifled but Carlyon 
was too preoccupied with bis own aflairs 
to waste time in speculating | upon this kub 


and he dismissed the matter from his 


a iw } the passing refi tion that, if 
the s e were ‘ _ ' 
W Ae - 4 4 . an 4) 

V he ( a I ¢ 
6 straight ir if ¢ AlLWa “la I 

bis club, and almost the fret person be 


Stephen tlelsford., 

Helstord had just risen from a table at 
which he had been dining with a party of 
friends, and Carlyon did not notice bim 


| until ne heard himself addressed, 


“Back again, eh?’ remarked Helsford, 
as Carlyon turned, 
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‘“You,’’ answered Carlyon coldly, not at | 


all desirous of entering into conversation 

But Helsford evidently did not intend 
to be shaken off; for, when Carlyon seated 
himself at a table, the other took posses. 
sion of a vacant chair opposite, 

“No go, I'm afraid 7?’ said Helsford, eye- 
ing bis companion with an irritating air of 
secret satisfaction, 


“Why on earth did you advice ine to go | 


over via Cherbourg, Helstord ?"’ oried 
Carlyon, unable to restrain bimeself, “1 
traveled many more miles than I need 
have done,”’ 

“What do you mean?’ inquired Hels. 
ford coolly. 

“Did you not ascertain at Pont des Pulte 
that the most direct route to London was 


via Amiens and Calais?’ said Carlyon, | 


looking straight at his companion. 

Helsford met his geze with such an ex- 
pression of incredulity and astonishment 
that Carlyon’s vague suspicions vanished 
immediately. 

“Via Amiens?’ repeated Helsford. 
“How on earth do you get there?” 

“By the branch line trom Pontdes Puits, 
I returned that way, and saved several 
hours,’’ explained Carlyon. 

“| wish | bad known of it. I believe 
the shortest route is via Havre, as I have 
since heard, but I bad no ides one could 
get from Pont des Puits to Amiens, I did 
not suggest the Havre route when your 
message came the other day, because | 
kuew nothing about it from my own 6x- 
perience. Your ingtiry was bow to reach 
Pont des Pulls trom Cherbourg, and I gave 
the information,’ said Heisford # little 
sharply. 

“It was my own fault, I suppose,’’ said 
Carlyon, feeling rather abashed; “but I 
mentioned Cherbourg in wy message be- 
cause, a8 you bad previously told mé that 
you bad taken that route, | naturally as- 
summed it was the shortest,’’ 

“| could bave saved you the trouble of 
yoing over atall,’’ drawied Helsford; ‘but 
of course it would have been useless for 
me to cfler any suggestion, 1 was certain 
my uncle would give bis cousent,”’ 

‘ Why were you certain?” 

“Hecause bé is # Cross grained, 
cious, old curmudgeon,’ 

“His objection to ine seemed to be that 1 
" wald Carlyon, tak 
With an impatient 


—— 


ani «a friend of yours, 
Ing up 
westure, 


the menu card 


said Hels. 
“ile bates me 


I] gusesed that,’’ 
laugh. 


‘ah eourse— 


ford, with #« low 
ke poison.’ 

‘) tid bing | Was not @ particulaririend 
of yours, especially at present,’’ said Car- 
lyon, with malicious biuntoess, 

“Which he declined to believe, I sup- 
‘remarked Helstord, with another 


ehouldnu'’t wonder if be sus- 


pose? 
laugh. ‘1 
pe ted «a pilot. F 

“He said something of the kind,’’ ad 
mitted Cariyon, 


“LT thought *o; it’s bis usual style. He 
isa dear unsophisticated old usap,’’ sald 
Ileleford, laughing again. 


A pause ensued al this juncture, caused 


by tne waiters placing VCarlyon’s dishes 
upon the table. When the man had re 
tired Heisford, wil bad eal atroking bia 
mia! mala “a I King” ne 
4 ‘ ¥ * a A 
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*‘ Not so well when I left Pont des Puita 
as be was when I saw bim, | understood,”’ 
returned Carlyon shortly. 

“In that good-looking nurse atill in 
charge?’ 

“You; she inquired very particularly 
after you,”’ answered Carlyon, suddenly 
remen bering their last interview. 

“Did she? What did she say?’ inquired 
Heleford quickly. 

“T should imagine that she ia of a very 
jealous disposition,” said Oarlyon, in an 
oracular tone, 

Helsford made no reply, waiting, appar- 
ently with curiosity, for further detaiis; 
bat Carlyon did not choose to enlighten 
him, and, afler a pause, Heleford remarked 
careleasl y— 

“She is rather a good-lookjng woman,” 

“And a dangerous one,” added Osrlyon, 

“No doubt, as you say, @ dangerous 
one,” acquiesced Helsford again, glancing 
rather anxiously at bim. 

After this Oarlyon lapsed into an ob- 
stinate silence, boping that bis companion 
would jeave him; but Helsford atill 
lingered, gazing around bim with an air 
of abstraction, and only occasionally 
glancing at Carlyon, who was stolidly dis- 
cussing bis meal. At length Helsford tin- 


| quired carelessly — 


“Well, what do you mean to do?” 

“IT shall act as though your unclo did 
not exist,”’ replied Carlyon. 

“You Intend to propose to Ethel 2” 

“*T do.” 

‘“Whata pity then that you did not stay 
at Pont des Puits a few hours longer !’’ 
said Helsford, with a transparent affecta- 
tion of concern. 

“What do you mean?” inquired Oar- 
lyon apprebensively. 

“My cousin bas gone over there,’’ aeid 
Helwford. 

“Woat!"’ exclaimed Carlyon, dropping 
his knife and fork, 

‘| am afraid #o,”’ sald Heleford, “I re 
ceived a few lines from—from @ triend at 
Pont des Puits this morning—”’ 

“You tnean the nureé, | suppose?” inter- 
rupted Carlyon saddenly. 

“Well, yes, Between you and me, you 
know, she writes to me occasionally to 
report upon my uncle's condition,” said 
Helsford, with some embarrassment ‘I 
arranged that when | was over there.”’ 

“Weill, but what sbout Minas Vivian ?’’ 
cried Carlyon impatiently. 

“The nurses mentioned incidentally that 
my uncle bad telegraphed to my coasia to 
come over at once; that wae yesterday or 
the day betore, I forget which. I expect 
that Ethel has started by this time; I 
shouldn't wonder if you passed each other 
op the journey.” 

“Woyon earth didn’t you tell metbis 
before?” exclained Carlyon indignantly. 

“| wae going to tell you,” answered 
Heleford, “but | waited to hear what you 
proposed to do. By Jove, 1 must be off!’ 
he added, looking athis watch. ‘Sorry to 
be the bearer of ill news By-the way, 
Cariyon, don't misunderstand the nature 
of the nurse's communications to me; ber 
letters are merely bulletins of my uncie’s 
condition. You are such a correct sort of 
Chap that IL ehould tremble for my reputa- 
tion without this explanation, I'm sorry 
| haven't the note in my pocketto show 
you. old fellow!’ 

Helsford rose a8 be spoke, and sauntered 
leaving Carlyon over 
for after bis 


(j00d night 


out of the room, 


whelmed with consternation; 


juterview with old Mr Helsford and the 
letter he ha write ere wes reason to 
fear thn nu A with Ethel Vivien 
al ‘ 
6 *¥ “ ia 
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persusdeo her guest to deler ber deper- 
ture! hie return, Butthere wes no such 
letter, and Carlyon wes forced lo wait in 
epense unt the morning, 
(fon Stretton by an early 


miserathie « 
when he etarte 
train. eon after daybreak, and as'onished 
the Mannings by bursting In upen them 
in a frenzied slate as (hey were seated at 
break faet 

“Kostace back already!’ exclaimed 
Mra Manning quickiyv. 

“Where is Ethel?’ inquired Carlyon, 
jooking jonging!y round the room. 

“Mbhe (eft ue yesterday, and bas gone to 
ber uncle at Vont dew Poita,” replied Mra 
Manning. 

“It. true then?’ muruwured Carlyon. 

“Yon, it iw true Did you know it 7 ex- 
claimed the Vicars wife in surprise, 

“Why did vou let ber go, Mra Man- 
ning?’ cried Carlyon almost reproach- 
fully. 

“| could not bave prevented her, even if 
lbad wished,’ answered Mra Manning 
quietly “‘Hesides, I boped she would 
find you waiting berthere. Why did you 
not wait, if you knew she was coming?’ 

“lL knew nothing,’ said Carlyon bitterly. 
“lf [had only known—— Kut tell ine, 
Mra Manoing, when and in what circum- 
stances did ahe leave?’ 

“The day before yesterday—the day 
afier | aaw you in town—Ethel received a 
telegram from ber uncle, Here it is”’ 

She banded Carlyon the telegram, which 
ran as follows 

“To Vivian, Bilstone Vicarage, Norfolk, 
Kogiand, From Helsford, Pont des Puita 
Am very iii and require you to come over 
atouce. Start tminediately on receiving 
thia Telegraph, and will send to meet 
you at Havre.” 

“How could I, Kustace, in the face of 
that message, dissuade Ethel from depart 
ing?’ said Mie. Manning earnestly. “The 
poor girl was upset at her uncie’s allusion 
to bie health, and it would have seemed 
heartiess of me to argue against her 
going. | hoped for the best, and saw her 
off yesterday.’’ 

“You were quite right of course, Mra 
Manning. Pardon my abruptness,”’ said 
Carlyon, suddenly becoming conscious of 
bis ungracious manner. 

“Lam afraid it was all dueto my hasty 
letter,’’ said the Vicar's wife uneasily, 

“But you haven't told us yet how you 
got on, Cariyon. Did) you see the old 
boy, and did be give you his consent and 
his blessing 7’ blurted out the Reverend 
Peter, 

Even Carlyon could not refrain from 
aimiling at bis friend's want ot perception, 
while Mra. Manning frowned at her tact 
leas he! primate. 

“lL saw Mr. Helsford, bot the consent 
and the blessing were not given,” Carlyon 
said, with grim bumor. ‘Ky-the way,’’ 
be added, “poor Ethel need not have felt 


concerned about ber uncle's bealth. He | 


Bp) eared to me to be, for hin, uncom 
monly well and vigorous.”’ 

Carlyon preeceded to given detailed ac 
oountol bis journey, to which Mra, Man 
ning listened sympathetically, consiter- 
ately refraining from reminoing him of 
the opportunity be bad lost, When he 
had finished, the good natured lite lady 
endeavored to convince bim that be was 
much more disturbed by what had hap 
pened than he need be. She pointed out 
that kithel was old enough to know her 
mind, and wae not likely to be prejudiced 
against bin by ber uncle's opposition, 
Kven it Mr. Helstord should remain ob 
durate his state ol health was such that 
he could not separate the young people 
for long. At last, she urged, Carlyon 
need feel no anxiety regarding Stephen 
Heilaford’s pretensions, for Ethel would 
be effectually protected againat bim by 
her uncie, and probably by the nurse 
siso, judging by the signs of jealousy 
which the purse bad evinced. 

However, all the arguments which Mrs, 
Manning's ingenuity could devise tatied 
to console Carlyon. He wasin a tantalis- 
Ing powition, for be bad not yet received a 
formal assurance that bis love was reci- 
proeated. On this point the Vicar’s wife 
could only offer her own opinion, which, 
however encouraging, left room for mis 
givinga. 

Carlyon was eagerto return at once to 
Pont des Puits, in order to set bie doubts 
at rest by seeking an interview with the 
young lady; but Mre, Manning strongly 
dissuaded bim from increasing o!d Mr, 
Helsford's rese:tment by attempting at 
present to hold any communication with 
Ethel. She counselled him to wait for a 
week or (wo, to allow the old gentieman’s 
irritation to subside, and then to address a 
lem perate letter to hina irfging bim to re 

Heer hia deci«ion 


Unpelatabie as thie advice was, Carlyon 


THE SATURDAY 


resolved to adopt it, for be realized that 
now that Ethel was residing beneath ber 
uncle's roof be was bound, for her sake, 
to act with discretion and to use é6very 
effort to obtata ber guardian's consent be 
tore having recourse to clandestine 
methods. He therefore returned to town 
in a tolerably calm though by no weans 
contented frame of mind, animated by 4 
prudent determination to be guided in 
fature by Mrs. Mauning'’s judicious coun- 
sel. 

A day or two alterwards, as a reward 
for bie docility, the parson’s wife for- 
warded to him the following letter for bis 
de.ectation — 

“Rue de la Monarchie, No. 3, 
Pont des Puita. 

“My dearest Mre, Manning—I am told 
that I shall enly just save the post, so 
that | am afraid wy first letter to you 
from my new home will be a hurried one. 
| reached bere safely, after as pleasant a 
journey a8 possible in the circumstances, 
Dear Mra. Manning; parting with you and 
your darling children and your kind 
husband made me very miserable, and I 
shall never forget your goodness to me. 
I was wet at Havre by miny uncle’s nurse, 
a young and good-looking bul very grave 
and taciturn person, who rather depresses 
me by her manner. I suppose l shall get 
to like ber in time, but so far she bas 
hardly addressed a word to me. I have 
not yet seen my uncle, but be sends me 
kind messages through the nurse, who 
tells me that he is dreadfully sensitive 
about my seeing him. Poor fellow! I 
am afraid, from what the nurse says, he is 
very ill. 

“This house is so dull and dingy; ny 
room looks out upon a dark courtyard 
like a well. Iam afraid I shall find the 
time bang heavily on my bands; but I can 
study French, and write to you, dearest 
Mra. Manning, very often if you will al- 
low me. This wil) bea real pleasure, 6s 
pecially if | have occasionally a letter to 
answer. I cannottell you anything about 
this place yet, as I have been out only 
once, and then with the nurse to the 
end of the street. I must cloere this with 
iny very best Jove and many kisses to 
you, dearest Mra. Manning, and the darl- 
ing children, and with kindest regards to 
Mr. Manning. 

“Always your loving and gratetul 

“ETHEL. 

‘Pp. S—Has Mr. ©. realliv been here? 
The nurse bas said nothirg, and 1] do not 
like to ask.”’ 

Carlyon eagerly read every word of this 
precious epistle. When weary of specu- 
lating as to what sentiment had prompted 
the fair xcribe to write the postacript, he 
had leisure to reflect upon the sphinx- 
like reticence tmnanifested by tbe nurse, 
She was no doubt carrying out ber mast- 
er's instructious ip keeping silent on the 
enbject of bis recent visit; but her corre. 
spondence with Stephen Heisford sug- 
gested that she was not ipcapabie of act- 
ing contrary toor ers. It was impossible 
that the old man could be aware that bis 
attendant was in frequent communication 
with bis nephew, and Carlyon was by no 
means eatisfied with Helsford’s explana- 
tion. He instinctively mistrusted the wo- 
man; and it was ¢videot from Ethel'’s 
letter that the girl was both puzzled and 
awed by her. If he had not had recent 
experience of the fact that old Mr. Hels. 
ford was still tully capable of asserting 
his authority, Carivon might bave felt un- 
easy af the idea of Ethel being in the 
nurse's power. 

He bad foudly hoped that Ethel'’s letter 
would be the forerunner of many others 
which Mrs. Manning wou!d send on to 
him; but, to bis great disgust, several 
days passed without bringing any tidings 
of the young lady, while the carefully- 
worded appeal which be addressed to old 
Nr. Helsford on his own bebalf elicited no 
reply whatever. 

Carlyon was chafing with impatience 
and indignation at this state of affairs, 
when Mrs. Manning forwarded to him, 
without a word of comment, a ncte which 
she had received from Ethel’s guardian, 
curtly requesting that all correspondence 
between ber and his niece should cease, 
on the ground thet Carlyon’s unfortunate 
letter of defiance lett him no alternative 
but to close all possible channels of com. 
munication. 

Carlyon was bardly surprised at the ac 
tion of Ethel’s uncle, though he was none 
the less aggrieved and irritated. Consi- 
dering the attitude that Mr. Helstord bad 
assumed towards him, it was natural that 
the old man should take precautions to 
keep the girl out of his reach. WU: hap- 
pily, there could be little doubt that with 
the ald of hie grim attendant he could ef 
fectually isolate Ethel from her friends. 


EVENING POST. 


This dismal prospect made Cariyon more 
than ever impatient to take some desper- 
ate step, and he hastened down to Stret- 
ton in the bope of converting Mra. Man- 
ning to bis views. He was rather disap- 
pointed to find the Vicar'’s wife perfectly 
cheerful, and inclined to laugh at bis 
perturbation. 

“What isthe matter, my friend?” she 
inquired, as she greeted bim with a 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“The matter!’ he exclaimed. ‘Don’t 
langh at me, Mra. Manning. I feel des 
perate!” 

“Why?’ 

“On account of this letter, What bave 
you done about it?” 

“Notbing. WhatcanIdo? I feel cer- 
tein that rémonstrance would have no 
effect with Mr. Helsford, and also that any 
letter adaressed to Ethel would be inter- 
cepted.” 

“Then I sball go over at once,”’ said 
Cariyon, with decision. 

“To Pont des Puits?’’ 

“Certainly.” 

“What will you do there?” inquired 
Mre Manning quietly. 

‘| ehall insist upoa seeing Mrs. Hels 
ford.”’ 

‘What advantage do you expect to get 
from a further interview?’ 

‘““Well, at least I could see Ethel,’’ said 
Carlyon irritably. 

“] very much doubt that,’”’ returned 
Mrs. Manning. ‘! strongly suspect tbat 
tnis woman, the nurse, will prove an ex- 
cellent duenpa.’’ 

“The question is,’’ Carlyon burst forth, 
“does Ethel care for me or not? If she 
cares for me, she will trust me,”’ 

“Bon! You now propose a romantic 
e6lopement ?”’ 

“I don’t know about romanti¢,”’ an- 
swered Carlyon, displeased at Mrs. Man- 
ning’sraillery. “1 will ask Ethel, if her 
guardian will not give his consent, to 
marry we witbout it.”’ 

“T particularly advised and cautioned 
Ethel notto do anything 80 foolish as to 
run away witb you,’’ said Mrs. Manning 
calmly. 

“What!” exclaimed Carlyon aghast. 

‘When Ethel was suddenly summoned 
away | foresaw what bas since happened. 
My last words to her when we parted con- 
veyed the good advice I have mentioned,”’ 
said Mrs. Manning cheerfully. 

“May | ask what made you give that 
advice ?” inquired Carlyon a little stiflly, 
though in bis beart he was sure that his 
friend was true to bim, 

“Well, for what you may call a worldly 
reason,’ answered the Vicar’s wife, with 
mock seriousness, “As the uncle is rico, 
I thougbt it would be better for both of 
you that bis consent should be obtained if 
possible, ‘Then there is no knowing what 
may happeu. I still hope that by keeping 
quiet for a few months, and then approach- 
ing Mr. Helsford with an apology for a 
certain hasty and injudicious letter——” 

“You mean the letter 1 wrote before leav- 
ing Pont des Puits?’’ interrupted Carlyon, 
reddening. ‘ 

“Yes, 1 think it was foolish,’”’ said Mis 
Manning frankly, ‘and not calculated to 
soften animosity. However, in spite o’ it, 
I still think that in a few months’ time Mr. 
Helsford might be approached with a bet- 
ter chance of sucess, But, if be still per- 
sists in withholding bis consent——”’ 

“You may sately assume that,’’ inter- 
rupted Carlyon impatiently. 

“Jp that case,’’con'inued Mrs, Manning, 
siniling, “I think Ethel migbt be willing, 
as you putil, to trust you and disregard 
her uncie’s wishes—upon one condition.”’ 

“What is that?” inquired Carlyon, start 
ing. 

“| am sure tbat Ethel returns your love,” 
said the Vicar’s wiie more seriously; ‘but 
1 au also sure that she will never marry 
you, if ber uncle refuses bis consent, ex- 
cept with my sovereign approval.’’ 

“Then you don't approve ol—ot my go- 
ing Over at present ?’’ said Carlyon, crest- 
fallen. 

“Certainly not, sir. You are irritated 
when | refer to the possibility of obtaining 
the consent of Etnel’s guardian by wait- 
ing. I will therefore give as my reason 
that, supposing a runaway marriage to be 
desirable, the vigilance of Mr. Helsford 
will probably be much lessin a few months 
than it is at present.’’ 

‘*That may be true,” said Carlyon grudg- 
ingly, ‘‘but in the meantime——”’ 

‘‘Well?’’ interrogated Mrs. Manning, as 
her companion paused. 

“Won't Ethel think that—that my fee! 
ings may have changed?” Carlyon con- 
cluded. 

“I don’t think the risk is very serious,” 
answered Mrs. Manning, looking at bim 
with laughing eyes. “1 should not take 


such interest in you two lovers if I did not 
believe you would be constant to each 
other at least till August.’”’ 

“August! Why August?” cried Car. 
lyon, seizing Mrs. Manning’s hand in 9 
transport of delig ited gratitude. 

*Doesn’t the long vacation begin in 
August ?” inquired Mrs. Manning. 

“Yes. What of that?’’ 

“Peter was saying this worning,” said 
Mra. Manning, looking up at ber busband, 
who at that moment sauntered into the 
room, ‘‘that he thought we might manace 
to afford a fortnighbt’s trip to France in 
August. Didn't you say so, Peter?’ 

“Yes, my Gear, I did,’’ replied the Vicar, 
witb a private wink at Carlyon. 

“Peter thought we might perhaps pay 
visit to Pont des Puits, and call upon 
Etbel—didp’t you, Pe'er?’’ 

“If wecouid Dy auy means induce Car. 
lyon to come with us,’’ said the Vicar, with 
portentous gravity. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Manning—certainly ! [ 
shall be delighted !"’ exclaimed Car! yon. 

Without any apparent reason, the incor- 
rigible Vicar gave a guftaw at Cariyon’s 
reply, and threw himeeif upon the sofa, 
where he lay in convulsions ©# laughter, 
Mrs. Manning steroly inquired the mwean- 
ing of this levity, ar Cariyon for a few 
moments ielt quiteruitied. But the Vicar’s 
boisterous biiarity proved infectious, and 
presently all three were laugbing beartily, 
The details of ths prejected trip were 
speedily arranged, and Carlyon was thus 
induced to restrain his lover-like ardor 
and to submit for a while toa policy of 
prudence and patience. 





CHAPTER XI. 


F CARLYON’S time bad not been vc- 
| cupied, be would probably have tound 

himself unable to resist the desire 
which came upon him in the course of tbe 
succeeding weary weeks, to journey to 
Pont des Puits, in order to enjoy for « few 
moments at least the felicity of breathing 
the same air as Ethel. But it bappened to 
be the busiest period of the legal year, 
and he became overwhelmed with | rotes- 
sional engagements which eflectuaily sub- 
dued nis restlessness, 

During the interval he beard no news of 
Ethel Vivian. He met Heisford pretty 
frequently at tbe club; but, mindful of an 
jiopressive warning from Mrs. M@nning, 
he always avoided the sul ject newest his 
heart. bs 

The parson’s wife was very suspici us 
about thecorresy; (ndence between Stephen 
Helstord and bis uncle's burse, and did 
nov. hesitate to express her cpinicn that 
Stephen was pictting to ot tain possession 
of the old man’s fortune, No douttif be 
had such a design, & Worman of the typect 
the nurse would be «4 valuable aceon plice, 
The sick an might possibly be induced, 
through the influence of his attendant, te 
make a fresh will, in favor of his nephew, 
when bis vindiciive te. per ws s tened 
by approsching death. But Carlyou was 
too prosaic and natter-of fact to believe 
seriously in the existence of a conspiracy 
without direct proof, aid he was mereover 
honestly inditterent whether Ste; hep 
Helsford inherited his uncie’s property or 
not, 

Helsford either perceived Car!ycon’s re- 


ticer ca and resented it or be bad «ther 


reasons jor not re‘erring to his uncle «end 
cousin. The coldness between the ti rmer 
friends because more ma:ked; but Hels 


ford did not se¢64m to care whether Car you 
still aspired to gain Ethel'’s hand o- not 


Carlyon was puzzied by this ap) srenl 
subsidence of Stephen Helstord’s raber 
savage jealousy, uutil it ceeurred (o bim 


that Stephen, being probably aware o! the 
fact that all Communications hetween him 
and the young lady had ceased, cous) iered 
that be had accepted bis Cismissa! with 
philosophical equanimity. 

Owing to Carlyon’s impatience, it was =! 
the commencement instead of at (herd 
of August that the three consjiretors 
started off on their expedition Nor- 
mandy. The Mannings had mapped cules 
pleasant holiday excursion, which sas!) 
end with a few daysin Paris, Pont des 
Puits was however to be first visite:. 

Carlyon was unable to carry bis mind 
beyond the joyful anticipation of & +eulbg 
Ethel, and Mrs. Manning fully sympath 


ized with his mingled hopes and ap) reher- 
sions, while the Reverend Peter was pre 
pared to enjoy himself in any um- 
stances whatever, and to that end be o!* 
carded his clerical dress for a rather’! 

i his 


tweed suit. Thus attired, he haife 
friend atthe railway terminus with toe 
giee of a schoolboy, and promise 
with a forcible slap on the back, 
would see him througt 

In the course of the journey Mrs. M& 


p} aD 


ning unfolded to Cariyon the 
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operations which she intended to adopt on 
reaching Pont des Pults. She proposed to 
call atthe Rue dela Monarchie alone or 
witb ber busband, first to see Etbel, and 
next to seek an interview with old Mr, 
Helsford, with the object of pleading the 
cause of the lovers, If Ethe!’s guardian 
received Mrs. Manning civilly, and showed 
a disposition to abate his former barehness, 


ber idea was that Carlyon should then | 


present bimeelf in person, and endeavor 


to obtain Mr. Helsford’s consent; but the | 


little lady plainly intimated ber willing- 
ness, should the old man’s attitude be still 
inexorable, 
fused admittance to the bouse, to assist in 
abducting Etbel, or in marrying her to 


or in case she should be re. | 


Carlyon out of band. Carlyon acquiesced 


ip this programme with the utmost eager 
pess, and the parson openly chuckled at 
the prospect of an exciting episode. 

The travelers arrived at Pont des Puits 


early in the morning of the day after they | 


bad started from London, and took up 
their quarters at the quaint old Rayon d’Or 
Hotel, inthe market-place. They arrived 
just at the bour of dejeuner, and after the 
meal the parson sal jed forth alone with 
his pipe to explore the town, while Car- 
lyon accompanied Mrs. Manning in the 
direction of the Rue de la Monarchie. 
Carlyon did not venture however for the 
present to approach nearer to the house in 
which Mr. Helsford resided than the end 
of the street, where he lingered in suspenre 


while the parson’s wife was engaged upon | 


ber errand. Afteran interval which sur 
prised even bim by its shortness, Mra, 
Manning reappeared, looking perplexed. 

“They bave left the town!” she ex- 
claimed, as Carlyon burried to meet her. 

“Did you obtain their present address ?”’ 
inquired Carlyon eagerly. 

“No; Mr. Helsford, Ethel, and the nurse 
left about a month ago. I saw the con- 
cierge. She is not certain where they have 
gone, but believes it is Rouen.” 

“We must go there at once,” said Car- 
lyon promptly. 

“T suppose so. I don’t think we can 
find out anything moredefinite by making 
further inquiries,” said Mrs, Manning 
thoughtfully. ‘It occurred to me that the 
doctor who attended Mr. Helstod might 
know, but it seems he bas been applied to, 
The laundress discovered she bad retained 
some trifling things by accident, and 
wished to restore them, but was unable to 
obtain the address.’’ 

‘‘How does the woman know they have 
gone to Rouen?’ inquired Carlyon, as 
they mechanically retraced their steps to 
the hotel. 

“She heard Ethel pronounce the word 
Rouen as they passed the lodge on the day 
they left; wut, as Ethel spoke in English, 


the woman cannot say whether they were | 


She asked the nurse 
but the latter sa‘d 


going there or not. 
to leave an address, 
there was no necessity.”’ 
“What did the woman say about Ethel?” 
inquired Carlyon anxiously. 
“Nothing much. She appears to have 
keen very 


Jittle of her; for peor Ethel | 


seems to bave been kept a prisoner indoors | 


all day, only going out cecasionally in the 
evening in charge of the nurse. She and 
the nurse started off early on the day of 
their departure, and later on the nurse re- 
turned alone for her master. 
she and Ethel went to procure lodgings ”’ 

Carlyon’s lover like apprehensions took 
sudden alarm at the serious and puzzled 
expression which Mrs. Manning's face 
wore when she spoke. 

“IT hope there is nothing wrong, Mrs. 
Manning,”’ he said quickly. 

“Wrong? What can be wrong?’ re- 
turned the Vicar’s wife, with unusual as 
perity. ‘There is nothing to be alarmed 
about. Has Peter returned, | wonder?” 

They reached the botel at that moment, 
and Carlyon asked the question of 4 wailer 
who was standing in the vestibule; but the 
answer was in the negative. 

“You had better tind him, Eustace, and 
bring him back,” said Mrs. Manning 

“We may as well go on to Rouen by the 
next train. I do not think this place is 
very interesting from what | have seen of 
$¢,,° 

Though the Vicar’s wife spoke in a com- 
posed and matter-of fact tone, Carlyon 
could not help perceiving that she was un- 
Casy at the departure of Ethel from Pont 
des Puits. Tbere seemed no reason why 
she should beso, but her sspect inspired 
Carlyon with discomforting apprehensions. 

He hastened off in search of the parson, 
directing bis steps towards the old stone 
bridge spanning the river 
tbe Reverend Peter, 
parapet, with his feet dangling, #moking a 
Pipe and surveying 
com pan y of peasant-women 
Picturesque costumes, were engaged, Wi! 


Here he found 


perched upon the 


with a sement @ 


who n their 


I suppose | 


much chatter, in laundry-work at the 
glittering river below. 

“Hallo, Eustace! What luck?” he in- 
quired, on perceiving Carlyon. 

“You must come back at once,” said 
Carlyon impatiently. “We areoff to Rouen 
by the next train.” 


“What has gone wrong?” inquired the | 


pareon, staring. 

“Ethel and her uncle left here a month 
ago.”’ 

“A month ago!” exclaimed the Reverend 
Peter, descending from his perch and 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 
“What does Harriet say to that?” he 
added, after a pause. 

“She is surprised of course,” said Car- 
lyon. ‘Why do you ask?” 

“The fact is,” said the parson cor fi- 
dentially, “Ethel promised faithtuily that 
she would, whatever bappened, let my 
wife know her address. We made sure 
she was still here, as we had not heard to 
the contrary.” 

‘How could you expect to hear when 
she was forbidden to write?” said Carlyon 
more sharply than he intended, on ac 
count of uncomfortable misgivings, 

“Harriet expected to hear, anyhow,” 
said the parson doggedly. 

This hint was quite enough to augment 
Carlyon’s uneasiness, Why had Erbe 
failed to communicate to ber friend the 
change of address? Had she been pre- 
vented by the vigilance of her uncle? Or 
could it be that two montbs’ absence had 
changed her regard for her friend? ‘The 
signiticonce of Ethel's silent flitting was 
now painfully apparent to the anxious 
lover, who bitterly reproached himself tor 


weeks ago, as he doubtless might have 
done, by applying to Stephen Hey:ford, 

On arriving at the botel they found they 
had just time to catch the Rouen train, 
and this they succeeded in doing. Car 
lyon seized the first opportunity of ask 
ing Mrs. Manning to confirm what her 
husband bad told him. 

“Yes; Ethel particularly prorimised al- 
ways to let me know her address,” the 
Vicar’s wife said, in answer to his ques- 
tion, “It is quite evident that she has 
been prevented from doing so,’’ 

“Perhaps she forgot,” suggested Car- 
lyon apprehensively. 

“No, Etbel did pot torget,’”’ answered 
Mrs. Manning, witha reprosehful glance, 
“or we should not bave learned they were 
gone to Rouen.”’ 

“i thought you said the concierge told 
you,” said Carlyon. 

“Yes; but I am sure it was in order to 
leave a clue that Ethel mentioned ter 
destination in the woman's hearing,’ re- 
turned Mrs, Manning. 

“You think so?” cried Carlyon eagerly 

“1 do, 
deserve reproach,” said Mrs. Manning. 

‘In that case,’’ remarked Carlyon, color 
ing at the rebuke, “Ethel must have been 
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hinted that the arrival in the city of a 
Stranger whoxe featores were caretully 
concealed from view would almost cer. 
tainly have been reported to him. How- 
ever, he placed at Carlyon's disposal a 
trained detective, who coufidently under- 
took to ascertain in the course of a few 
hours whether the friends of ““monsieur” 
were staying in Rouen or not, 

Carlyon was #o little encouraged by this 
interview that he felt strongly inclined to 


| return atonce to Pont des Puita, in the 


he pe of obtaining more reliable informa 
tion. He finally decided however to await 
the result of the detective’s inquiries; and 
justashe was retiring to rest, fatigr ed 
and disheartened by the events of the 
das, the chamtermaid 
room, and announced that « gentleman 
bad called, who wished to see him im 
mediately 

The visitor turned out to be the French 
detective, a grave and dignified pers: n, 
with pointed moustaches, and a colored 
ribbon in his button hole. To Carlyon’s 
Kreat satisfaction he reported that the 
English gentleman described by “mon 
sieur’’ and bis attendant were residing tn 
a small house on the outskirtaof the town, 
in the Rue Favart, No. 9 

“Are you sure?” inquired Carlyon. 

“Certain, monsieur,” was the reply. ‘I 
have spoken (to tne owner of the house, 
M. Latouche, epicier, Rue Gregoire. The 
gentieman and his attendant bave occu pied 
the hones since the seventeenth of laat 
month.’’ 


“His attendant! But there isa young 


came up to bis | 


lady, the gentioeman’s nieoe, living with | 
| them, I suppose?’’ said Carlyon quickly. | 
not baving obtained the information some 


“There is no young lady,” answered the 
ctiicer—‘only the gentleman and mad- 
ame, who inonsieur says is the nurse,”’ 

“But the young lady is with them,’’ 
persisted Carlyon. 

“There are only two persons in the 
house,” said the detective, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. “A little servant comes in 
for a few hours every day, but does not 
sleep there,”’ 

“Then where isthe young ladyf”’ ex 
claimed Carlyon. “She was with them at 
Pont des Puits, and she left there with 
them. The gentleman is ber uncle and 


| guardian.” 


hourehold. 


The detective shrugged bis shoulders 
again, a trifle impatiently 

“7) made particular inquiries,” he said. 
“There are an invalid gentleman, mad- 
ame, his nurse or attendant, and the little 
servant-girl. Those persons form the 
Doctor Armand call«# there 
daily, and on two occasions an Foglish 
gentleman has been seen to call. These 
are the only persons who have ever been 


' to the house.” 


I am certain that Ethel does not 


prevented from communicating by letter; | 


she must have been very closély guarded’ 

“| expect that nurse of ber uncle's has 
taken good care that his wishes were 
obeyed,” said Mrs. Manning. 

Recalling to bim the strange excitement 
which this person had manifested in 
speaking of! Stephen Helsford’s attach 
ment to bis cousin, Carlyon dreaded that, 
under pretence of carrying out ber mast 
er’s instruction, she might have vented 
her spleen and jealously in «a thousand 
galling ways upon the unprotected girl, 
and he became feverishly agitated at the 
idea of Ethel suffering oppression at the 
bands of the old nurse, 

The arrival of the train at Kouen inter 
rupted these disquieting reflections, and 
Cariyon imme. dtiately 
quiries at the statfon, with the view of u- 


commenced in- 
cortaining Mr. Helstord’s address. tle 
had anticipated that he might Obtain & 
clue, owing to the striking aj pearance 
which the unfortunate gentleman | ré6- 
sented with his features concea'ed by « 
visor. But the spectacle had evidently 
failed to attract attention, as none of the 
officials could recollect having seen such 
a person, This was an Ominous circurm- 
stance, for not only did it indicate that tn 
a busy and extensive city like Rouen 
Cariyon might 
difficulty in tracing the persons of whom 
he was in search, but it alee soyggested a 


Helsford 


experience col sideratile 


grave doubt as to whether Mr 
bad come to Rouen at all 
Carlyon’s dread of being led astray by a 


false scent, and his impatience of wasting 


precious moments in futile inquiries 
I j 

nduced him to adopt a course w 
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apector was extremely civil, tnough he 


“An Koglish gentieman!”’ exclaimed 


Carlyon. 

“You: 2 atranger, young, tall, dark, 
handseome—some say the lover of mad- 
ame,’’ added the detective, with a smile. 

“Stephen Helsford,” murmured Car- 
lyon involuntarily. 

“He is believed to come over from Eng 
land. At least, he is a #tranger.’”’ 

“Ja he there now 7?” asked Carlyon, 

“At present, no,’ replied the officer, 

“You are absolutely certain then that 
the young lady is not there,” said Carl yon 
once more possessed Dy unutterable mis 


givings 

“Absolutely,” returned the officer, with 
| 6X pressive gerticulation, “What maken 
monpsieur #6 curious about the young 


with a keen glance 

“The young lady ts—is a particular 
friend of mine,’’ answered Carlyon, red 
dening “ith sudden cortusion, 

‘Pardon!’ said the officer, with a sym 
pathetic amile “What l ureant was, bas 
monsieur any reason to know that the 
young jady came here? Monsieur de 
seribed these persons a4 friends of his, 
whose addréss he required, and my in 
quines have consequently been superficial, 
djre tod only to ascertaining what mon 

Of course, if mon- 


lady ?’' he added 


«jeur wished to know 


sieur has any suspiclon——"’ 
“On, no,” tuterrupled Carlyon, thinking 
it prudent for the present lo eonceal the 


vague doubts and initgivings whieh tor 
tured him, “I am not certain the young 
lady came here! All] know ims that she 
left Pont des Puite with her uncle on the 
dalé you mention She probably went else 
where—to slay with Iriends perhaps, | 
will be candid with you. and adult that it 
ix chiefly the adcress of the young lady 
that | wished to ascertain " he added alter 
a pause, “lf | cannot obtain it frou her 
uncie liay again require your assistance ” 
“Jam always at monsieur's disposal,’ 
replied the ¢fMficer, with a polite bow, 
Do you know who thedoctor is who ut 
tends the gentiesian ?’ inquired Cariyon 
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handsome honorarium, whieh elicited pro- 
fnge ex pressions of gratitude and devotion. 
He would fain have summoned the Man. 
nings to a consultation then and there, and 
could hardly refrain from sending upe 
Mersage to request them to come down; 
but, on referring to his watch, he discov. 


‘ered with surprise that his labored essay 


at French conversation had lasted more 
than an hour, and that it was past mid- 
Dight His conscience forbade bim to dia 
turb the slumber of his kind friends after 
such a fatiguing journey, and he there 
fore reluctantly retired to his reouw to 
ruminate over the detective’s information 
at hia leisure, 


[TO BK CONTINUKD | 


ric-a- Brac. 


Born! owing —The Egyptians bad a very 
remarkable ordinance to prevent persons 
from borrowing imprudently. An Egyp- 
tian wae not permitted to borrow without 
Kiving to hia creditors in pledge the body 
of his father, It was deemed both an im 
piety and an infamy not to redeem so 
sacred a pledge. A perron who died with- 
out discharging that duty was deprived of 
the customary honors paid to the dead, 

CooKkina.—From the top of the cathe. 
dral seire in Mexico one can see ‘he en- 
tire city; and the most atriking feature of 
the view is the absence of chimneys, 
There ls not a chimney in all Mexico; not 
aerate, nor a stove nor a furnace, § All 
the cooking ts done with charcoal in 
Dutch ovens, and though the gas is some- 
times offensive, one s00n becomes used to 
it 


SALUTATION,—The black kings of the 
coast press your middle finger 





| three times as a sign of salutetion, the 


Japanese takes off hin slipper, while tle 
Laplander pushes his nose vigorously 
against you. In Hindostan they salute oa 
imap by taking him by the beard, while 
the people of the Philippine Islands take 
your hand and rub their faces with it, 
The King of Ternate rises to receive his 
subjects, and they sit down to salute him, 

In Cuina.—The Chinese burglar takes 
apn ingredient of bis own, burns it and 
blows (be smoke through the keyhole of 
the bedro m where the master of the 
house is asleep. The fumesdull the senses 
of the victim Just enough to make bim 
heipless, while at the same time permit- 
ting him to see and hear everything that 
goes on in the room. The only antidote 
against this charm 4 pure water, and moat 
of the wealthy Chinese sleep with a basin 
of this near their heads, 

Wink —Sir Theobald (Toby) Butler, of 
the Irish Bar, once ate a bottle of wine, 
baving taken an oath to the attorney in eo 
vory heavy suit that be would net drink 
anything till the cause was Over, 80 af to 
be cool, The opposite counsel bad made a 
masterly speech, humorous, and apparent 
ly impressive, end carrying conviction to 
the Jury. Sir Toby rose, cool—too cool— 
his courage failing, bis bands trembling, 
héad palsied, and with faltering tongue, 
He felt big falling. Sending tore 
bottle of port and a roll, he extracted a 
portion of the roll, and, filling up the hol- 
low with the wine, ate the bottle of wine, 
revived his courage, overthrow his adver 
sary's argument, aod galned the cause, 


CARO 


Massor MINERAL -Mount Kineo, which 
rinoe precipitously 700 feet out of Moose 
head lake, is wholly Composed of Lorn- 
stone, and is the largest inass of that mine 
ral ip the known world. There is no true 
flint in the United States; but bornatone so 
Closely resembles it that it lakes an 62 per 
to tell the difference. This rock sup; lied 
arrow-heaisa to Indians hundreds and 
thousands of miles away, The dircovery 
the Mississippi 
Valley ied to the belief that @ system of 


of these arrow heade in 


Comerica, 6xChange tousl have existed 
amongat the red rien in former centuries, 
According to an tradition, the 
mountain is the body of @ monster in9086 
that was slain by « giant. 


Indian 


Citkes —In the course of excavations on 
the pyramid tield at Sakhara, there has 
been brought to lighta wall painting on 
which is portrayed # high offfetal playing 
@ very thin man, 
ngs to the time of 
King Tela, of the sixth dynasty, which 
Lajpetus has assigned to about Z700 KB ©. s 
but Protesmor KBruyech, with new ev dence 
before bing, bas pul tt tack to ater. SHO BK 
( Like Very tuany other ganmiem thie Ori 
gin Of clement lost but there 
has heretotore been no ¢ jenes of euch @ 
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} } . at white heat by this 

1} £6. & { * tands Were cCienchirg 
7 and t er ching at bi» slde, the velnas 
« nil ae rg inte eorde, 

You ' Lewaid in the low tone that 
wae more f oe aod ominons than any 
ahouting You he, and you know it! 
Due iady have insulted is as—as good 
an 

‘Asa Sunday school teacher, Geesay,”’ 
drawied Stuy le | take your word for it. 
And, | suppose as ehe le Quile respectable 
her mother r some olher chaperon, ir 
about Take meto ber, and [I'll apologize 
for apeaking to ber daug ter without apn 


intrestuction.’ 


Hernard’ = \ipa twitehed and bis eyes fel 


Iverd Stoyle saw bie ad vantage 

Snecan'tbe here sione with you," he 
maid, wal ng bernard «face with @& COV 
ert, sardonic smilect triumph ‘Shecan't 
ee? don't you know!’ 

‘sheila bere alone with m6, said Ker 
nar And you shail apologize to ber 
(retup!” 


Pack With & Btnlie, 
| prefer lo remain 


lord Stovie leant 


‘hacuee we, Yorke 


neated You eay ebe is bere alone with 
you | see! My dear fellow, I'm very 
gorry' Oh, yea, |] veno otjection to may 
that. 1 hal no idew she was er—your 
property roof course, | aheuldn’t have 
loterfered Noone can say that | trespass 
on another tian’« preserves’ 

Bernard advanced astep, his breath cou- 
ing fast, his face pale to the lips. He un 
derstood the sneer, the lunplication, and his 
heart burned within him. 

“You insult her still more prosaly with 
every word ' be said. ©T told) you that 


ashe Ah! drew along breath— “it is 
warted | pets wane homen a8 you, who are 
eayer tot! bh evil of every woman—”" 
kvi ear fellow?!’ drawled Lord 
Stoyle “Let us talk sense!’ Weare both 
menofthe world. This young lady is a 
frieod of yours, «and you think I’ve 
Lreale ' ciiy been too free with her 
Ali rig ltell you that [T didn’t know 
thatahe was with you, and that I’ o sorry 
Pputmy poke in. Toat cught to do, | 
should think It would satisfy me, I 
know!’ headcded, with a sneering laugh. 
“Att l daresay it was a pretty piece of 
acting Thougtitit would please you, I've 
ne doubt And Lehourt say that if she'd 
guessed you'd have made such a fuss she 
wouldo't have cut ap sO rough You'il 
find sie's lacwhing In her sleeve when you 
KO back to her Ander —-don't you think 
you kept her waltng long enough? Some 
other fellow toigtt eome slong, and, flod- 


log her alone tay take her for—— 


Il Was lhe last straw Bernard was upon 
biin, #o ft hed pot hicn by the throat before 
he could utter the cone!uding words of bia’ 
Ren lence, 

lord Stovie staggered to his feet and 
clutebed at Mernard, But it was the case 
of the minnow and the Triton—he was 


ike # Lundie of straw in Bernard @ strong 
Tip. 

An open window was close beside them, 
and Hernard dragged Stoyle towarde it, 
No word nor sound wes uttered by either, 
for Bernard's grip on Lord Stoyle’s throat 
rendered a cry impossible 

The window wae over twenty feet from 


the ground, the sill quite low enaugb to 
render it possibie for Beruard to lilt bis 
man above its level, and Lord Stoyle’s 
eyes distended with dread 
“What’—what? he managed to gasp 
At gize her rl lithrow you out,” 
said Bernard witb ter: eca WmDtse You 
cur Ww you apologize? 
Even as Le spoke be raised Sioyle in bis 
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arms, and in another moment be would 
have been tumbled over, but Style, the 
grip on bi throat relessed, shouted for 
help. The door was torn open, and Nance 
sprang in. 

She did not scream, or stand wringing 
ber banda Tne courage with which Ber- 
nard had credited ber displayed iteelf as 
woman's courage, when it exisia, siways 
will, atthe supreme moment Sbe geined 
the window at a bound end stood with ber 
back to it, and ber arms #pread across it. 

“No, po!’ ebhe panted, “you sball not. 
Hie ia not worth it" 

Bernard looked at ber for a moment al- 
moetes if he meant to thrust her aside; 
then be dropped Lord Stoyle, and stood 
breathiess regarding her. 

li was Nance wbo was mistress of the 
situation. 

*Come!'’ she said, putting ber hand on 
bisarm. ‘Come Now, now at once!’ 

Bernard almost turned to obey. But it 
wae not the way of the Yorkes to foliow 
even a woman in such a case. 

“Ll eannot!" he said, boarsely. ‘*Don’t 
be afraid.’ Then be motioned to Lord 
Stoy.e, wLo bad bardly got up, and was 
leaning agaicet the panelled wail feeling 
bia bruised throat sad struggling for 
breath. ‘Apologize,”’ be said between bis 
clenched teeth, ‘apologize, or 1 will come 
to your roouws and break every bone in 
your body.” 

Lord Stoyle got upright and looked from 
one to the other. His pele, grey eyes were 
blood-ebhot, Lis lips swollen. His nearness 
to a violent death bad shaken all the sar- 
donic impudence out of bitm. 

‘‘There—tbere has been some mistake,’’ 
he said, buskily. His eyes fell after a ma- 
lignapt giance at Bernard. ‘Some mis- 
take, I apologize. I thought——” 

“Silence! said Bernard, sternly. ‘(3o,” 
anc be pointed to the opposite door. 

Lard Stoyle picked up bis bat, felt for 
his masbed eyeglass, wiped the cold pers. 
piration from bis brow, and tarned away. 
After a few steps he paused, and looking 
over bis sboulder seemed to be about to 
speak, but the sight of Bernard's face and 
flashiaog eyes cowed him, and biting bis 
awolien lip be went slowly down the long 
room, apd out of the door, 

Then, as is woman's way, all Nances 
courage fied. She leant agsint the window 
frame, trembiing violently, ber band 
pressed to ber heart, her eyes closed—but 
within her heart tue resolve to die rather 
than to faint 

Bernard's wrath vanisbed, 
place to disunay and remorse. 

“Nance, Nance!’ be inurmured, taking 
ber band and pressing itin both bia, “Ob, 
Nance, forgive me! 1-1 broke my word!” 

She opened ber eyes, and bent them on 
him reproachfully; but there was a light— 
a tenderness in them which made bis beart 
ibrob aod thrill, for they sp8ke forgive- 
ness and—what elee? 

* You said you would not quarrel!’ she 
panted, with a quiver in her voice, 

“Il know, I know !"’ he confessed, peni- 
tently. “But—but he drove me mad— 
he—. But ® wasall my fault. Wiil you 
ever forgive me? I—I seem to bring notb- 
ing but trouble to you, nothing. Yon are 
iil--frigbtened——”’ 

“No, no! she said, and her lips partea 
with a heavenly smile of torgiveness, “No 
[—I shall nottaint. Letu-go! Let usgo 
at once !"’ 

She looked round the room witb a shud- 
der. 

‘You, yes!" he said. 

He drew ber arm through bis, all uncon- 
sciously pressing ber to his side, where for 
an instant she rested, with ber hand still 
in bis, and still trembiing. 

They lett the Palace, and went towards 
the inn were Bernard had put up the 
horse Ono their way they came to a smal! 
collage, oulside which hung @ sigo an- 
nouncing that tea could be obtained there, 
and Bernard stopped. 

‘Let us go and get some tea,’’ he said. 
“Let us try and forget what bas happened. 
You won't refuse if you have really for- 
given we.’’ 

Nance hesitated a moment, then let him 
lead her into the little arbor in the garden. 
A woman quickly brought them some tea, 
and alter a while Nance ceased trembling, 
and the troubled look left her face. 

Bernard was very gentie with bher—his 
manner marked by a respect approaching 
reverence, and that tone of remorseful 
penite.ce which aman should display to 
® Womau when be has been in the wrong. 

Presently, at something he said, the rare 
smile fashed across the beautiful face, and 


and gave 


Kernard drew a breath of relief, as he 
thought that, after ail, their happiness 
would not be marred by the encounter 
with Lord Stoyle., 


it was a lovely afternoon. The arbor 
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was shaded and scented by a thickly flow- 
ering clematia. The sense that that they 
were together and alone wove its irresisti- 
bie spell, and Lord Stoyle was forgotten. 

They did not talk much. Nance leant 
back, with her hands folded. Bernard 
lounging peas ber and smoking bis ciga 
rette. It seemed to them both aa if they 
bad known @«ch otber for years—cycies of 
ages—instead of a few cdays— hours. 

Love was bovering about the little arbor 
and toey couid hear the rustieof bis wings 
It was the sweet bour of peace after ihe 
storm—an bour of bappy dreaming. 

Nance woke suddeniy— Bernard would 
have Letn coutent to remain till the moon 
roee. 

‘Yea,’ be said, with a sigh, ‘‘I suppose 
we must go. It is very jolly here, isn't it? 
I bad no idea’’—he looked round the lit- 
tle common-place arbor, with its rustic 
table of painted wood, about whicb in- 
pnumerabie “Harriets and Harries’ had 
sat and partaken of countiess ‘ piain teas,” 
with a kind «f wonder th t be srould have 
found it porsinie to be even content in 
sucb a place—"'] bad no idea that one could 
bave been «0 comfortable. Yes, I suppose 
we must go,"’ be said, reluctantly. 

“On, yes, yes,” said Nance. ‘It must be 
late.”’ 

‘| will go and bring (he cart round,’’ he 
said; ‘you will not be alone, I will call the 
woman.”’ 

Nance’s face flushed. 

“Do not; | am not afraid,’’ she said. 
‘Indeed —indeed I am not.”’ 

But bernard was not going to leave her 
unprotected, and when he paid the woman 
he said— 

‘Please remain with this lady until I re 
turn.”’ 

Tbe woman smiled; bis ‘‘tip’’ had been 
an absurdly generous one: and as she 
busied berself getting the tea things to- 
gether she glanced with admiring interest 
at Nance’s sweet face. 

“IT hope you've bad a pleasant day, 
ma’am,’’ she said. ‘The gardens are look- 
ing beautiful now. I always say this is 
the best time of Phe year, though some of 
the folks like the autumn best.’’ 

‘It is the first time I’ve been here,” said 
Nance. ‘Yes, it is avery beautiful place.’’ 

“Yea, ma’am, 1 hope it won’t be the 
last,’’ responded the woman. ‘I hope you 
and your good gentieman enjoyed the tea? 
I'm always careful to have the water really 
a boiling. We've gota very pretty garden 
atthe back. Would you like to look at it 
while you're waiting for your husband, 
moa’am ?’’ 

Nance’s face went scarlet, then pale, and 
her eyes dropped. 

“No; no thank you,’ she said. 
he’s not my husband ”’ 

The woman dropped a curtesy and look- 
ed penitent. 

“| beg your pardon, miss, I do indeed,’’ 
she said with timid apology. “I thought 
—I hope you'll excuse me! It’s so diffi- 
cuit to tell when a couple's warried or 
only engaged.’’ 

Napce’s face flushed again, and she was 
about to deny the engagement, but checked 
herself. The woman gathered someof the 
clematis and # rose or two, made them into 
a poesy, and laid them on the tabie. 

“They're only simple flowers, and not 
like those you gentifolk grow, wise; but 
perhaps you'd like to have them,’ she 
said. 

“Gentiefolk !'’ Nance longed for courage 
to exclaim, ‘1 am only a workyirl, a lace 
maker,’’ a8 she took the flowers with a few 
words of grateful thanks; and it was with 
a mingled sense of relief and trouble that 
she heard tue cart drawing up to the gate, 

The woman accompanied her to the cart, 
and offered to get a chair to belp her climb 
to ius giddy height, but Bernard bent down 
as be bad done at starting, and drew her 
up beside bim quite easily. 

‘Now we'll bave a pleasant drive vack,”’ 
he said. “We must go another way round 
this time. 1 want to show you the big 
chestnut trees. People come across the 
Atlantic to see them.’’ Fe broke off, and 
looked down at her with tender solicitude. 
“Are you all right, quite comfortable, and 
—and happy ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ she said, almost inaudibly, and 
witb downcast eyes, The woman’s words, 
“Your busband,”’ were still ringing in her 
ear. 

“I am going to try my hardest to keep 
you so for the rest of the way,’’ he said in 
a low voice, ‘] want totry and win your 
forgiveness; but I won't say any more,”’ 

“No,” she murmu: ed. 

“There must not be anything to spoil 
these last few minutes. Perhaps—perhaps 
I shall be able to get you to say that you 
are giad you came, notwithstanding——"’ 

The thought of Lord Stoyle clouded his 
brow for a moment. 


a= 








Nance uttered a faint exclamation— 

“Ob! The lace! After ail!’ she said, 
with dismay. 

“That's all right,” he said. “I'll get 
some photographs I'll borrow some oid 
lace. Never mind that. Look, there are 
the trees. Aren’t they grand ?’ 

He drove as siowly as he dared; but, 
siowly as he drove, the time seemed to fly, 
and presentiy they reached the London 
streets. 

Their day wae drawing to aclosa. A 
feeling of sadness crept over Nance, and a 
sigh almost escaped ber lips. She feltthat 
she could never more go with bim again, 
anywhere; she began to feel that she had 
done wrong in allowing bim to take her 
to-day. Had sbe not been mistaken fcr 
bis wife, hig betrotned ? Thecolor burned 
again in her face, as she recalled the wo. 
man’s innocent speech. At the moment. 
Bernard happened to be glancing at ber. 
The sadness which was falling on her was 
taking possession of him. 

lt seemed to him asif he were going to 
lowe her, as if a cloud was drawing over 
his life’s bappiness. His heartached with 
a man’s fierce passionate love, and the 
longing to declare it. The touch of ber 
arms 80 close to his throbbed through bim; 
the sight of her face, the beautitul violet 
eyes, filled bim with a sense of mingled 
delight and pain. He knew that he could 
not, dared not bend down to her and say, 
“Be my wife,”’ and he wished with a 
miserable sense of tutility that he were one 
of the labering men whom they passed 
going bome witb their tool-baskets over 
their shoulders, a clerkin a lawyer’soffice, 
anything that would lessen the social dis- 
tance between them. Even as it was he 
was sorely tempted. But two things re- 
strained bim—the remembrance of her fa- 
ther, and his own promise he had made to 
Sir Terence. 

How could he ask Sir Terence to accept 
Mr. Grey as bis, Bernard’s father-in-law? 

Instinctively he sighed and cut the 
horse, which sprang forward. 

‘We shall soon be home, I am sorry to 
say,’’ he said. ‘I wonder whether you 
are?’ 

It was ungenerous of bim to put the 
question, and he felt ashamed of himself 
as he saw the sudden tremor of ber lips. 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied in a low voice, “I 
sorry. It bas been——’”’ She stopped X%r 
an instant, then went on ascalmly as she 
could, “It bas been a great treat me. I 
have been trying to thenk you for the last 
balf-hour, Mr.. Berpard.”’ 

“Thank me, thank me?” he said with a 
short laugh. ‘1’m glad you haven’t suc- 
ceeded! It would have been too ridicul- 
ous; especially after—after the trouble and 
annoyance you have suffered; and ail 
through my fault. If you knew how 
much—bow deligbhtful——” 

She put ber bad on bis arm timid! 
Tbey bad come to the entrance of Eden- 
row. 

‘| will get down bere,’’ she said. 

He bad not intended to drive ber quite 
up to the cottage, and be pulled up the 
horse atone. But it was too late; for, as 
Nance put aside the dust-wrap and pre- 
pared to get down, they saw Mr. Grey come 
out of the bouse, and leaning over the 
gate, look up and down the road. 

“Sit still,’’ said Bernard gently, ‘|! 
should like to say good evening to your 
father,’’ and he drove on. 

As they approached, Mr. Grey saw thew, 
and started sligbtiy. His face was very 
pale, and there was a strange look ip his 
bilious eyes 

‘*] bope he isn’t going to make a row, 
thought Bernard, bis lips tightening; and 
be glanced at Nance. Her face bad grown 
pale, and she was ljookipg at ber father 
avxiously. 

But when the dog cart stopped opposilé 
the gate Mr. Grey came out with a sickly 
smile, and beld out bis band. 

‘“‘How d’ye do, Mr. Bernard? How d'yé 
do, sir? Been taking my little girl for «® 
spin? Now, that’s uncommonly kind of 
you, very kind!” 

‘How do you do, Mr- Grey ?”” said Ber- 
nard, sbaking the thick hand, and inward- 
ly shuddering at ite hot clammy contact. 
“The kindness is allon Miss Grey's side. 
We have been to Hampton Court to se6 
some lace M'ss Gray wished to examine.” 

“Ay, yes, yes,’ said Mr. Grey with 4 
forced geéniality, hideoua in ite vulgar 
eagerness. ‘‘My gal’s mad about her work. 
She's an artist, a real artist, sir !’’ 

He offered to help Nance down, but ebé 
sprang lightly tothe ground witbout bis 
assistance, and with a murmured ‘'Good- 
bye, and thank you,” to Bernard, and & 
glance of gratitude and—yes, appeal—v ent 
ip oO the house. 

‘Come in, Mr. 
said Mr. Grey effusively. 


Bernard; come in, sir,” 
“1'Ll get a boy 














—— - - 


to mind the horse. She’sa beauty, a real 





first rate’un, Mr. Bernard. And old Tom | 


Grey knows & Dag when he sees one. 
There’s points in that borse of yours, sir, 
points!” 

“Yea, she is a good borse,’’ said Ber- 
nard, gatbering the reins together, ‘I won’t 
come in. 1 hope Miss Grey will be none the 
worse for her drive. By the way, I used a 
great deal of persuasion; I mean’’—he 
looked the man fullin the face—“If you 
are inclined to—well, to scold ber, please 
put the blame on my shoulders,” 

“Not at all, not at all,’’ responded Mr. 
Grey, waving bis band. ‘I’m notastickler 
for etiquette. I'm one of those liberal- 
minded men who believes in—in giving 
a respectable young woman her head. I,” 
he glanced up and down the road with a 
furtive, watcbfu! expression which rather 
puzzied Bernard, “I'm eure she and me 
are very much obliged for your kindness. 
We baven’t got too many frfends to turn 
our back on a real one, And I’m sure 
you’re the genuine article, Mr. Bernard,”’ 
he added, looking hard at Bernard’s face. 

“] trust so,’’ said Bernard; “I should be 
honored by Miss Grey’s friendship. 

“Jua’ 80, jus’ so,” responded Mr. Grey ; 
“er—er—if you won’t come in, perbaps— 
would you mind—er—er. I should like a 
few words with you, Mr. Bernard. I[t’s— 
it’s a matter of—er—importance, 1 sban’t 
detain you long.” 

He looked up and down the street again 
with the same furtive, apprehensive scru- 
tiny. 

“Certainly,’’ said Bernard. “Jump up.” 

Mr. Grey mounted the seat—none too 
. easily—and Bernard turned the horse, As 
he did so he looked towards the window, 
and caught a glimpse of Nance’s sweet 
face, and bowed to her, 

‘Beautiful cart, first class,’’ said Mr. 
Grey. “Er—er—perhaps you wouldn't 
wind stepping down and having a drink? 
We could talk over this little matter I want 
to tell you about more comfortably over a 
quiet glass.” 

Bernard was about to refuse, but, strug- 
giing with his disgust, he pulled up at a 
public house, and, leaving the cart in 
charge of a loafer, and a crowd of small 
boys, entered the swing doors of the pri- 
vate bar. 

“Brandy for me, if you insist upon call- 
ing, sir,’ said Mr. Grey, and be took a 
liberal draught of the fiery spirit, wiped 
his mouth, and laying a shaky band on 
Bernard’s arm, said huskily, and with eyes 
that were one moment glancing at bim 
furtively, and the next fixed on the floor— 

“It's just this, Mr. Bernard. 1 daresay 
that I needn’t tell you that the individual 
that addresses you has seen better days 
It’s easy for a gentleman to recognize 
another, though his togs—c]othes—may be 
rather seedy, and he’s fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf, as the poet remarks, The 
fact is, Mr. Bernard, that 1’m—er—in great 
difficulties just at this moment. 
vulgar parlance,’ he gave an uneasy, 
swaggering laugh, “I’m stone broke! 
That’s the word that fits it. I don’t want 
to trouble you with the whole story. The 
world has been against me, Mr. Pernara. 
You see the sad spectacie’’—he emptied 
his glass, and pusbed it across the counter 
with a sign to the bar maid—‘‘thespectacle 


| 


Bernard looked straight before bim. The 
man might be lying. It might beallanin 
vention to obtain money from him; but,on 
the other hand, there might be some truth 


| in it, and he could not chance it. 











‘Sixty pounda, I think you said, Mr. 
Grey ?” he said quietly. 

The man’s face lit up—if such a face 
could be said to be capable of lighting up 
—and an eager look came into bis eyes. 

“Sixty—sixty-five would doit, Mr. Ber- 
nard, would save me and my gal from 
ruin. I only ask it as a loan: I’ll give yop 
my nate of hand, and no man can say that 
Tom Grey’s——” 

Bernard had put bis cheque book in his 
pocket to pay his depts of the preceding 
night; he bad it with bim still, and hetook 
it out Mr. Grey’s face at sight of it would 
have been a fine study for a painter of the 
modern realistic school. 

“Ob, Mr. Bernard! How can I thank 
you? Pen and tuk, miss, please. How 
can !? Ab, if you only knew a father’s 
feelings——”’ 

“All right, Mr. Grey,” said Bernard, be 
ginning to fill in the cheque, 

“A father’s blessing! Make it open and 
to bearer, if you’ll be so good, Mr. Ber- 
nard. The landlord will cash it for me. 
Ab, what it is to have a friend—a real 
friend! You've saved my gal from ruin, 
Mr. Bernard, and she shall thank you—!I 
cen’t! I can’t, indeed !’’ 

Bernard looked up sternly. 

“Not one word of this to Miss Grey, 
please,” be said. ‘'I must ask you to pro 
mise that you will not tell her, now or 
ever,”’ 

Mr. Grey, with his eyes fixed greedily 
on the cheque, nodded. 

“Very well, Just as you please, cf course, 
It’s for you to stay. No, no, I won’t tell 
her! Thank you -a@ fether’s biessing.”’ 
He clutched the cheque aid held out bis 
hand. 

Bornard was drawing on bis gloves and 
may not have seen it, and Mr. Grey drew 
it acrcss his eyes, not at all discomfited. 

“It’s a loan, of course, you understand,” 
he said, his vulgar impudence creeping 
back now that he had got the cheque, 

‘‘As you please,’ said Bernard; ‘but 1 


| not be separated from the disreputable old 





would rather you accepted it as a gift. | 


Don’t trouble’’—as Mr. Grey lugged out a 
piece of paper on which to write an ac 


knowledgment—‘“please don’t trouble. I | 


am glad to have been of service to you. 


And, you will remember, Mr. Grey, that | 


Miss Grey is to know nothing of this ”’ 


Refusing the man’s effusive offer of a) 


drink, be got away from nim, and, draw- 


ing a long breath, drove off murmuring— | 


“Poor Nance! Poor Nance!”’ 


Mr. Grey got the cheque cashed—it was 


drawn on the Bank ot England—had two 


' more glasses of brandy, and then went, 


In—in | 


of a man broken down in the struggl~ to) 


maintain bis dearly beloved daughier. 
Mr. Bernard, it’s the thougot of ny chiid 
that unnerves me.’’ He drew his cuff 
across his bieared eyes. “If it was only 
myself, if it wasn’t for her, I would ratber 
die on those stones—’’ he pointed melo- 
dramatically at the sawdusted boards— 
“than apply for belp, thougb the individ- 
ual I address is, I teel, a gentleman with a 
heart. Mr. Bernard I’ve seen better days.”’ 

Bernard instinctively drew away from 
the band stretched out to grasp bis arim 
again. 

“How can I help you, Mr. Grey?’ be 
said. ‘*What is the matter ?’’ 

“Matter!” said the man. “It’s ruin, sir, 
complete ruin, If I don’t get sixty pounds 
by to-night, the brokers will be in, and—”’ 
he drew the cuff across his eyes again— 
“our litthe home sold up, sir, sold up! 
Think of it! Meand my poor child turned 
into the streets. It’s my child, my gal,my 
Nance, I’m thinking of. You’!! excuse 
these tears, Mr. Bernard.”’ 

There were tears in his eyes, as Bernard 
saw, and there was something in addition 
to the maudlin grief—an ex pression of sup- 
pressed terror, which, at any rate, was real. 

‘‘Does—does Miss Grey know anything 
of this ?” he asked. 

The terror grew more pronounced as the 
man shook and replied in the 
negative, 

No, no, Mr 
must Know in a few hours, 
K®rs are put in, and-——”’ 


his head, 


Bernard; not yet; but st 


with rather uncertain steps, homewards 


Nance was seated by her work table, ber | 
head resting on her hand, and she turned | 
with an anxious look in her beautiful eyes | 
| as he entered. 


“Well Nance, my dear,’’ he began, with 
an unnatural cheerfulness, ‘so you've 
been doing the grand with your swell 
friend——”’ 

Her lips quivered. 

“Where have you been with Mr. Ber- 
nard, father ?’’ she asked in a low, tremul- 
ous voice. “Why did you go?” 

“Come, | like that!’’ he retorted, with 
an uneasy smile, and trying to pat her on 
the shoulder. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I have a 
ride as well as you, and for a few minutes, 
too? Where have we been? Well, we've 
just been to ’ave a drink ina friendly way, 
as two gentlemen should, Ah, he’s a good 
sort, is that young fellow—— 

“What had you to say to bim?’’ said 
Nance, in a low voice. 

Mr. Grey winked aud laughed. 

“That’s my business, my dear. But 
don’t you be afraid. I'm not going to put 
a spoke in your wheel or spoil the fun; not 
me, Nance! I wish you every happiness, 
my dear. Yos, Nance, your poor old fa. 
ther——”’ 

She rose white and breath|ess. 

“J—] don't know what you inéan. 
why, why did you go with him? 
have you said to him?” 

“There, there!’ he said, with an air of 
tipsy self-consequence. “You can trust 
your father, my dear. I'm aman of the 
world, and know how to treat a gentie- 
man.” And as she sank into the chair and 
hid ber face in her hands, he staggered 
out and went upstairs. 

Locking the door of bis room, be sat down 
on the bed, and taking the money from 
his pocket, turned it over In his hand, and 
an expression of relief 


Oh, 
What 


regarded it with 


and satisfaction 


Phew !’’ he muttered. “That's all right! 
It was a though! If it 


hadn’t been for his turning up just then’’ 


narrow eqjueax, 


| possession of him. 
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—he drew a long breath and glanced round 
with the look of suppressed terror which 
Bernard had noticed. “But it’s all right; 
just in the nick of time I must go to 
Scuff and Schneiler’s early to-morrow, 
and—”"’ 

He paused suddenly, with as sudden a 
change of expression in bis sodden face. 

‘Sixty-five pounds!” he muttered. 
‘Sixty five pounds! It’sa lot to give up 
—alot. If 1 could bang on to it, and ‘ad a 
bit of luck——”’ 

He moistened bis lips, and looked fix 
edly before bim, as if he were weighing 
some question caretully; then, witb an 
Oath, he swept the money into bis pockets, 
and rising from the bed, muttered — 

“Pil do itt” 

* e e @ e * 

Bernard drove bome, bis handsome face 
as grave as an undertake:'s, his heart ach 
ing with conflicting emotions—disgust for 
the awful man to whom he had just given 
sixty-five pounds, pity and a passionate 
love for his daughter. 

That such a vulgar, miserable libel on 
humanity should be her father! It seemed 
incredible, The thought tortured him. 

And Nance, sweet, gentle Nance, would, 
if be bad refused the man’s prayer, have 
been turned into the streets! All a strong 
man’s pity thrilled him from head to foot 
Could nothing be done for her? Could she 


black guard ? 

Asthe question passed through his mind, 
he started, and hie face flushed and grew 
pale. 

W bat was he thinking about? Separate | 
father and daughter! What right bag he 
even to dream of such a thing? Besides, 
be knew Nance well enough to feel a pang 
of shame at the idea. He knew that she 
would not desert her father, though he 
were the darkest criminal on earth. 

But ob, the pity of it! Her face haunted 
him as he drove away—drove so absently 
and carelessly that he nearly ran over an 
old woman, and called down upon him the 
censure of an indignant policeman ;haunted 
him so that by the time he reached home | 
he was ina fever of aching desire and tor- 
menting despair. 

“T must not see ber ag ain—never again!” 
he said to himself as he dressed. ‘No, no, 
I must not go near her! My poor Nance! 
‘My’? She is not mine, and never can be. 
I muat be going mad.”’ 

He dined at home that evening, but the | 
dainty little dinner which Robson served | 





with noiseless iministrations was almost 
untouched. 
A restless excitement had taken full 


He knew that be was 
in love—in love with a girl he could not 
marry. 

At such times and insuch moods men do | 
desperate things. if he bad gone down to 
the club he would have played, played 
bigh, and probably lost the remainder of 
the money fir Terence had obtained—at 
such a price!—for him; but he bad pro- 
mised to go to a dance at Lady Grandson’'s, 
and ater sitting over his wine—which he 
scarcely touchead—until Robson, who had 
a‘‘littie hop’’ of his own to attend, was 
nearly driven wild, he put on bis hat and 
overcoat and went out. 

Lady (jrandson's ball was a big affair, 
and a perepiring and not too good tem- 
pered crowd was vainly endeavoring to 
dance and promenade in rooms which 
would barely have held, in comfort, balf 
the number of her guests, 

Bernar’ stood in the doorway, wonder- 
ing why on earth people should be such 
idiots as to voluntarily undergo such disn- 
comfort and misery, wondering why he 
himself was there, instead of sitting at 
home in an easy arm-cbair, thinking of 
Nance, or sauntering amongst the trees in 
the Mall—thinking of Nance— when a voice 
at his elbow made him start. 

It wae Felicia Dameral. The «mile that 
always greeted him was on her lips; the 
light that always softened them when they 
rested on his face was in ber eyes, She 
was the loveliest woman in the room; she 
was exquisitely dressed. As he took her 
hand he thought, “if | were engaged to 
ber | should be safe,’’ and the thought 
kept him silent for a moment. 

“You are quite astranger, Mr. Yorke,’’ 
she said. “Why did you not come to the 
picnic the other morning? We had a most 
delightful time, and we expected you at 
our ‘at home’ to day; but I suppose you 


were better eugaged 7’ 

As Bernard thought of Nance anc 
Hampton Court be colored slightly. 

“That would be impossible,”’ he said 
withbasmile. “One could not be happier 
than in Mies Damerel’s society 

“Thank you,” sbe laughed that serves 
me right. What ano awtul crush! Have 
you been dancing, or, rather, trying to ? 


5 


“No,” he said gal antly, Il bave been 
waiting for you." 

Conventional as the response was, the 
delicate color sprarg to her face 

“You really do not deserve to dance, but 
well, | suppose I muat.”” And she took his 
arm. 

There was not much heart In his waltz. 
ing, and her quick eyes noticed that he 
seemed absentand precesupled, They did 
not take more than three turns round the 
room, 

“It If too ridlenlous,” she said, as a 
flushed and heated couple bumped up 
against them with «uch force that, but for 
the support of Bernard's strong arm, ahe 
would have been knocked over. “lathere 
any resting place for the aole'’s of one's feet 
I wonder?” 

He led her into one of the ante rooms, 
and sat beside her alwost In silence He 
Was still thinking “Had [ not better ask 
her to be my wife?’ 

“You look tired,” abe sald at last, and 
after a covert scrutiny of his face, which 
was palerand graver than usual. “Have 
you kad a hard day? Been backing the 
wrong horse, or what? But perbapa l am 
toocurious Forgive me.” 

“Na, no,” hesaid. “Lt is very kind «ef 
you to take « particle of interest. No, I 
have not backed the wrong horse, and I 
have not bad « particularly bard day.”’ 

He laughed rather grimly as he remem- 
bered his encounter with Lord Stoyle, and 
the laugh was still on bis lips when that 
gentieman himself entered, 

His face was no paler Loan usual, but bis 
lips were still rather awollen, and he wore 
a particularly high collar. 

Alsight of Bernard, whom be had pot 
expected to soe, bis lips tightened, aud bis 
thick lids dropped over the light eyes, 

Bernard half rose, his tace red, bis eyes 
flashed, then sank down ageiu, but looked 
his foe steadily in the eyen, 

“PT havecome to beg for a dance, Miss 
Damerel|,”’ sald Lord Stoyle, 

She looked from one to the other sharply 
and then consulted her card, 

“The one after this, Lord Stoyle,”’ abe 


| said. 


He bowed and weot out, and she turned 
to Bernard quickly. 

“You and Lord Stoyle have quarreled,”’ 
she said. 

Bernard looked straight before him. 

“Lam right. You have,’ she went on, 
“What— what was it about?” 


Her heart beat fast, her breath came 
painfully. Had they been quarreling 
about her? If. --after all, Bernard loved 
ber! 


“One musto't tell tales out of sehool,”’ be 
maid, rather grimly. 

“No,” she said, admiring him for bis 
manly refusal to gratify her curiosity or to 
speak ill of bis opponent, “and | ought not 
to have asked, Sul whatever it was, | am 
sure you were in the right” 

“Thank you,” “Yous, I think I 
was; but no doubt Lord Stoyle iaas firmly 
justice is on hissice, It 


, 


he said, 


convinced that 
does not matter, 
“T cannot bellevethat you would doany- 
one an injustice,” she ead, in «low, thrill 
ing voice 
were in the wrong, I 
She stopped, with 
dOWwncasl 6y on, 


“Ifall the world deciared you 


” 


drooping head and 


“Thank you, thank you '’ said Bernard. 

His heart was sore; tue sympathy of this 
beautiful girl was, of course, very grateful 
to bim. 


‘Perhaps be will apologize, You will 
‘make itupand te friends egain,’ as the 
ebildren say,’ #he sald, aller @ pause, 

Bernard shook his head and »miled 
quietly. 

“] au afraid not,’ oe said, ‘‘Minaa Da- 
merel, I can't tell you the cause of our 


quarrel, but lam quite sure Lord S:oyle, 
ard] will notimake li up, as you put it. 
He and | si 

Hestopped, and her heart boat faster, 

The strains of a Waldteutel waltz floated 
through the roou, (he alr was heavy with 
perfume; the taliing of water from # foun- 
elt 
He loves 


tain close beside ther seemed to mits, 


was over you they quarreled, 
you; he loves you 
[To HK CON TINUKD, } 
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“HOUSEHOLD Wokts’ relates @a curious 
“In 171, 


Thiers waa at 


story of the late Comt) de Paris: 
when the (sovernmentctM 


‘ 


Voermailies, and tefore tne Nallonal Assem 
bly had decided whether tt new conetl- 
tution wast: be monarchical or republl 
ean, the Coule visited the palace at Ver- 
walllen Asn te was at lo enter the door 
M Jules Siuionm met and re nize’ hid 
Lowlny ‘ { “ eaicl f we 
are « Mey 4 nd i 
abe rs I we 
are | 
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A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 





Thie mer “ fea of Gdalalew white 
Were nodding the meado@, 

And o'er the gists gP eweort bright 
Kan elifting shine and sehado@: 


h and scented pine 
notes were ringing, 


From taeeeiied 
Thet cabirde 

Andin « serried ge 
The crocus bods were apringing 


den line 


poets praise the Spring, 
The goree t corm and the heather, 

The sheltered groves where thrashes sing, 
The changefal shies # 

The baze!l bough with entkins clad, 
The cowslip and the iily— 

Orare they changed because I ve had 
A tiff today with Willy? 

———_- 


An Incident. 


hy 


nd weather, 
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ACK ADAMS always was an oddity. 

I don tever remember hit staying 
7 in one place for more than month at @ 
time. You would meet 
the Strand, and the neal you heard of bim 
would be from Japan, Fiji, or some im 
possible country the heart of Africa 
Without tiew and with plenty of money,be 
wasn wanderer on (he face of the globe, 
and enjoyed it thoroughly 


bin one day in 


ln 


Sooner or 


later, Lowever, he Invariably gravitated 
towards London, much to the delight of 
bie frienda, for as » giver of dinners te 


was withoutan equa,, and in bis Journeys 
toand fro upon the earth be had picked 
upe vasi More of strange and Quaint ox 
periences, folk lore and such like, which 
made him the beat of good company over 
the cofiee and cigars 
{ had iast heard 
bec« from eome 
Siberian frontier 
that when | turnet op Piecadilly on Tues 
day last | felt any real surprise al th ewight 


of him 
outlandiah 


some months 
place on the 
I cannot, bowever, say 


of my eccentric friend's gaunt figure stand- 
ing atthe corner of Alvemarie, As TL got 
up to bim he put out bis band and touched 
my shoulder for all the world just as if | 
hatonly just left him Jack Adame all 
over 

“Who's that man, Dick 7’ be said, indi 
eating the retreating Mgure ofa man 
was walking slowly westward, 

Evidently a tan about town; well dread 
ed and quietly dressed, but as his) back 
was towards me, | couldn’ aay. 

“[ don't know,’ I replied. “Wry? 

Just then be turned his head and | saw 
hia face. 

“On, itis Lord —,"’ I maid. *1 didn’t 
know he was in town, Ever since his 
brother was killed in America, in that rail 
way accident, he has been abroad travel 
ling. You the d 
your" 

ITalluded to a nine days’ scandal of a 
fow years back quite the customary kiud 
of thing. Poor George Ashton's wife had 
run away witha seoundrelly French ad- 
ventures, and (ieorge had been killed in a 
railway accident while pursuing the guiity 
couple, As for them, they Lad never been 
heard of again. The only odd thing about 
ithad been the fact that Fanny Ashton 
had been regarded as a model of devotion 
to ber husband, known to 
detested the whom she 


remember rtory, n't 


bave 
did 
not consider a good com) papnion ior George, 


and was 
Frenchman, 


80 when (he crash caine every one was as- 
tonished, 

Well, she must have been a good actress 
and as il was nol the tirst time a devoted 
wife had been known to change ber mind, 
that soon add mystery to the 
affair, and the memory of itin time died 
out of men's minds. 

“Indeed,” said Jack, and noticed a queer 
look In his eye. 'S> that's George Arsb- 
ton's brother, is it? And George Ashton 
was killed ja arallway accident. Indeed! 
Well, come and dine atthe club to-night. 
I want to have achat with you and I've a 
story | think may interest you.” 

With that be turned on his heel 
strode off in the direstion of the Circus 

I presented myself at the club punctu 
ally to the minute— wouldn't have missed 
one of Jack's dinners with a story to fol 
low for a pretty considerable fortune. The 
dinner was ali adinner should be. Later 
we retired to the smoking-rocn, where 
with our coflee before ua we lazi y settied 
Ourselves int 


ceased to 


and 


the big arm-chairsa and 
the cares of the day and the 
of life in the 


lomt 
petty worries 


(ellioate fragrance of a 


cigar, 
fit for the gous And then the time and 
the plmes ¢ wt and meet, Jack poke 
‘lve bee Ssit rin « ine time i've 
been aWway, Dick 
7 nW ih fn 4 ear . f 
he ree nn | t ‘ 


who! 


THE SATURDAY 


of bis 


Jack accepted my recognition 
vagabond habits with a grunt. 

“Well, it so bappened that in theautumn 
of \ast year, | met the fairest little—devil 
—there ia no other word for her— bot | for- 
got; | was going to tell youa siory of the 
man in Piccadilly" 

‘jo on then, one or the other, or both.” 

“Ho be it; that helongs to over sevéeu 
years ago—how the time goes I was 
spending early autumn in an oat of-the 
way nook in the Black Forest —one of those 
marvellous spots yet untrodden—say, 
rather, untrampled on by the Eoglish or 
American 'Arrydom. There's not much 
to choose between them, Dick—bat, for 
choice, I think our own variety is slightly 
the less offensive—anyway, they are both 
adepts at making pature Lideous, But 
this little spot Hinter—no, | won t tell you 
the name of it; you'd go and print some. 
thing ebout it, and that would be the end 
for the next bundred years or so—this lit 
tle spot was one of those wild, ltoxuriant 
corners of Paradise, where even the wirk- 
ed man and the wanderer may be at 
for—say a week. There] was healthy and 
happy and quiet—stayed atthe tiny ino of 
a primitive village, rose with the lark, 
the 


rest 


went to bed at sundown, and I'ved on 
simplest fare—even black bread acquires # 
peculiar relish under such circumstances 
Now I had been thre, maybe, four or five 
days, literally bathed the soft p 
acented air, and bal almost swornneverto 
leave so aweetaaspot: That night, when ] 
retired tothe quaint little mn bed- 
hard and jumpy and built for Giseoustort, 
but while as snow and like the 
pine Woods outside I felt as contented 
and peaceful as man can be on-this malig 
nant atar.’’ 

“Some time in the wee hours, 
l awoke with a sudden start, which landed 
upon the floor the comfortiess pillow ar 
rangement which did duty fortianketand 
sheet, and nearly sent me after it. 
was gone from that mowent; no 
could my restless body find ease upon the 
somewhat primitivecouch, I knew what 
was the matter, The old re@ less 
which drives me here ana 
earth like « dead leaf in the wind was 
wgxin burning within me. | sometimes 
think I know how the Wandering Jew 
must bave felt, Dick.”’ 

Jack paused, and gazod rather heavily 
inte the curling ring of smnoke which, rising 
from the cigar, slowly widened into the 
infinity of the ceiling. IT knew the mood; 
| was bis old friend, and knew how to be 
silent, J, too, saw what he saw in that 
curl of blue vapor—ah, weil, some otber 
time perhaps 


in ie- 


(sera 


scented 


however, 


Sieep 
longer 


lever 
there over (he 


“So at last I could stand itno longer. I 
gotup in the little room and tlung aside 
the curtain in front of the tiny jattice 
There was the moonlight snining down be 
tween the tall pines, clothing all in a inya- 
tic garment and giving strange shapes 
the broken and gnaried stumps which 
stood here and there among their bappier 
fellows, Nota breath of air stirred; the 
whole village was steeped in silence and 
heavy with sleep. Now and again a dog 
bayed in the far distance, and the hills 
echoed it among the pine trees, till I 
thought of the tales of the**Wilde Jayer,” 
and thrilled with the awe of a superstitious 
peasant. | looked at my watch—two hours 
before the sun would rise; then milentiy 
and quickly | dressed inyseil, and ste; ped 
down the creaking Darrow 
the forest. Fora moment | 
the dewy turf in the pale silence of 
sleeping village. Then | struck off 
main road straight up the wooded nill, 

‘How long I had been walking, buried 
in thought, I hardly know, but it must 
have been over an bour; for as I surmount 
ed the topmost peak of one of the hills, the 
moon was looking wan, and round the 
eastern horiz n there ran a pale band 
which told of the coming dawn. On the 
summit I paused to gaze at the weird 
scene around. Nothing but pine-clad hills 
all around for miles and miles—no sign of 
the sleeping villages. I had wandered so 


slalr Case 
hesitated 


into 
on 
the 
the 


far that 1 did not even know where lay the , 


Village | had set out from. The silence of 
the hour before dawn was upon al! nature 
—heavy and oppressive. 1 sat down upon 
the stump of a tree, meditating 

“Suddenly an unfamiliar sound broke 
on my ear from somewhere to the right— 
the sound of a spade plied quickly, yet 
cautiously, in the soft rotten soil. Then it 
stopped, and I heard the murmur of low 
voices quite clear In the deep silence of the 


forest; and the woices were Englisi My 
DOret feeling was one of resentinent that a 
' “ rye s 4 

the precincts of u es ¢ 4 

Ww great Ca I ! e o 8 

fa h pine needles t ire r f the 
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voices, until suddenly I came upon & 
strange group. 

“There wasatiny plateau at a slightly 
lower level than the summit, which had 
been recently cleared, leaving an almost 
aquare space of jess than forty-yards each 
way. The trunks bad been removed, but 
a quantity of dead branches still lay scat- 
tered about the edges of the equare, while 
all over the space the stumps cropped up 
looking white and fresh in the half light. 
In this space were four men. Two were 
seated; one, a dark heavy-browed man of 
foreign aspect, but clean shaven, sat on the 
far side of the clearing. gnawing his nails, 
aod now and then looking up with an evil 
scowlon his fsce atthe man who sat op 
posite. Right opposite me at the far end 
was the man who was digging. He was 
halt buried in a shaliow tfench, and as bis 
head rose trom time to time when hethrew 
Out the soft earth, | saw a short red faced 
man of military aspect, with @ heavy 
moustache slightly greyed—a face severe 
and set. 

“T vegan to draw conclusions. 

“Toen | looked at the last man He was 
quite near me. A tall in p witha fine-cut 
face full of Dreeding, Clean-sbaven and fair 
nalred—a face very strong and decisive, 
which would bave been almost bard but 
for the soft, oeautifully-shaped moutb.”’ 

‘*Lord——! I ejaculated. 

“Don't interrupt, Dick. I was 
enough to see Loat be Was 4s palé as ashes, 
and his hand shook @» he raised the 
wiileh was Exam lolug. 
my conclusions—they were dueliiog pis- 


near 


Case 
he I completed 
tols. 

“My natural indignation rose within me, 
My this century, 
with @ tribunal of justice ready lo redress 
auy grievance, from a stolen purse to a 
brokeo heart and blasted name -must yet 
plan lo shed each other's blood in this 
peaceful forest, like so many 18 h century 


own cCoullryinen—1in 


iuffliag blackguards who belleved in 
bonor; (he thing Was preposterous | rap 
idly decided in my mind how to act. I 


would go to the nearest Village, alaria the 
local autborilies, and have the whole gang 
arresied and lodged comfortably in prison, 
there to cool their inflamed minds aud re 
flect tbat, however litthe human nature 
may have changed in a century, there is 
nosuch stability in hugan manners, Then 
as I turned to go, | trod on a dead branch, 
os ‘Stop!’ 

“Now, | am notin the habit of changing 
my purpose atany ones coummand when 
once I have made up my mind to it. But 
this brusque courmand was accompanied 
by an ominous, sharp click, which I had 
heard before out West, so 1 decided to 


stop. 
“f turned slowly. It was as I expeeted, 
The tall man had dropped the case of 


pistols, and stood contronting me with a 
wicked-looking revolver levelled straight 
at my head 

“IT think I 
eo posure, 

‘*¢Well, sir?’ I said. 

“The tall mnan’s face twitched nervously 
and fora moment he looked disconcerted, 
Then the pale lips set firm again, and in 
the most courteous tone imaginable, he be- 
gan: 

“+ We doubtless owe you some @xplana- 
tion, sir. I will give you what I can.’ 
Here he lowered bis revolver, and bowed 
to me with dignity. ‘Pardon me if 


was the first to recover my 


I con- 
fer with my coo: panions for a moment.’ 

“T bowed and, meaus of 68 
cape, Sat Gown more or less resignedly on 
ove of the tree stumps which littered the 
ground, Meanwhile, my tall friend held 
a hasty council of war with the man who 
had been digging. The dark man who 
was seated on my right regarded me witb 
a look of fierce curicsity. As for the other 
he had never stirred that I yet saw, but sat 
with vacant eyes staring at 
ground 

“The two others came forward, 

“You can scarcely be ignorant of the 
nature of the aflatrin which we are about 
to engage, sir,’ the tall man began. 

*) bowed. 

‘““*And, unless we mistake you, it was 
your intention to alarm the authorities—a 
very natural course,’ he added quickly, in 
a courteous tons 

“ *That’s true.’ 

‘*¢Then, sir, I regret to say that through 
my frieuds and i are very loth toshow any 
Giscourtesy to a stranger, a 


seoIng no 


the bare 


fellow-coun- 


tryiman, it Is necessary for us to prevent 
this. It has been your misfortune to break 
in upon the closing scene of a very grim 
tragedy.’ Here his voice shook somewhat 
at he wenton hastily: ‘It must be suffi 

6nt for y to know his, and to accept 

if assurance that no other 8é [ this 
has been found possible or the rest, we 


must impose upon you conditions,’ 











NS 


‘* ‘And if I refuse ?’ 

‘**Heartbem first, sir. You will give 
meé your word of bonor as a gentleman to 
sit where you now are throughbont this 
miserable affair, and to interfere in no way 
in anything that may take place unless re- 
quested todo so, After all is over, you 
will remain where you reside in this coun- 
try for one week, and not seek to revisit 
this spot during that time, Lastly, upon 
your word of honor, you will not breathe 
a word of this adventure to any one for the 
space of one year from this date. I must 
again express my regret at buving to force 
conditions upon you, sir,’ be continued 
most courteously, ‘only dire necessity 
compeis me. They are not bard, and Iam 
willing to repose all things upon your 
-word cf honor, sir. I still believe that has 
some force among English gentlemen.’ 

“ ‘Again, if ] refuse? 

‘«-Tpen, sir,’ and there was no mistaking 
the ring in bis voice, ‘] sball be under the 
painful necessity of shooting you to pre. 
vent you from bringing fresh ruin and dis- 
aster upon the innocent and soffering. I 
give you two minutes in which to decide. 
W nat does it matter’—! heard him mutter 
as he turned away—‘one more stain of 
blood in all this terrible tragedy ?’ 

“What was I todo? I had notthe slight- 
eat doubt he intended what he said, and I 
was unarmed and defenceless —one to four, 
Again, grim tuough the affair was, it did 
not seem tu be a cold blooded murder, 

“Here was an English gentleman evi. 
dently io terrible earnest, and engaged in 
an affair which migbt expose nim to the 
most serious consequences. Surely there 
must be strong and sufficient causes, 
Why, then, sbould I interfere? I am a 
tmnan of the world above all things: pro- 
vided there was no unfair play, why 
should | trouble myself about the matter? 

“| hesitated no longer. 

‘*T accept your conditions, sir—on my 
word of bonor,’ I exclaimed. 

“He turned quickly a,yain, with some- 
what of a reiieved air, ‘We are deeply 
obliged to yon, sir—pray be seated,’ and 
lummediately resumed his former occupa- 
tion as if nothing bad occurred, 

“Here was J, accommodated with a seat 
at (he final act of a genuine tragedy ; no in- 
terference allowed, not even applause; the 
foregoing acts missing, nothing but the 
battle, murder and sudden death finale tof 
yive the curious mind aciue to what had 
gone before. My scruples having been 
quieted, my interest and curiosity were 
strongly aroused, and | proceeded to study 
the scene, 

‘Now the pistols were ready and the 
digging finished. I watched them meas. 
ure out the ground; it was a short distances, 
six or eight yarda. They evidently meant 
business, 

“Atlengtb ali was ready. Not a mo- 
ment too soon either. The eastern horizon 
was growing pale, and the eastward stars 
were melting out one by one, 

“The foreigner sprang to his feet with an 
exclamation of joy and a snarling grin on 
his mouth that showed the wolt’s teeth un- 
der his dark upper lip. 

‘‘4s for the other—be sat as he had all 
the time, vacantly staring at the bare 
ground, until the tall man went up aud 
toucbed him on the shoulder. 

‘Now, George,’ he said. 

‘Suddenly the man’s face turned and I 
saw itin full, such # terrible agonized face. 
i've seen a good many such, Dick, but 
never one worse than this. But there was 
no wistaking the likeness between him 
andthe tall man. They were evidently 
brothers, only the face of the man called 
George was softer and more delicate, a 
weaker face in some respects, yet one of 
Sing ilar sweetness and refinement. 

‘He, too, was tall, and looked gaunt and 
thin as he stood in the balf light. But the 
face—I couldn't take my eyes from it: hol- 
low cheeks, drawn mouth and tangled 
fair hair, he looked like a dead man al- 
ready. 

“T said his eyes were vacant before; they 
were changed enough now. The moment 
he saw the pistol a wild glare came into 
them as be clutched at it with his thin 
bands. The wan was mad—stark, staring 
mai. I saw it, and almost started from 
my seat forgetful of ny promise, 

“T think bis brother saw it too. 

‘**For God’s sake, George, be firm. Re 
member your ’ and he whispered some- 
thing in his ear as he grasped the mad- 
man’s arm in a vice, meeting his wild eyes 
with a look of strong control. 

“With a mighty effort the other steadied 








himself and the light died away. ‘Yes, 
yes,’ he muttered; ‘I’m all right now, old 
boy; quite steady: see!’ and he held out 


his hand, quiet and caim, 
ok their places. The short man 


seconded the foreigner—no friend of his, 


“They t 
































though, evidently, for Lé was most dia- 
antiy courteous and formal. 
“My tail friend came forward, 


. Gentlemen, you will fire when I give 


the signal.’ 

“A pause as the two confronted each 
other in the dawning light. A bird began 
to wog from a distant tree-top—then 
another answered. 

“One! 

“Two! 

“Three! 

“A single shot rang outin the morning 
air. From where 1 sat 1 could see a fine 
thread of blood across the temple of the 
iwan—tbe other bad missed him. The for- 
signer had pot fired, but he stood there 
with his pistol levelled at the head of his 
adversary. Then my eyes involuntarily 
sought the other’s face. 

“What 1 saw there I don't want ever to 
see again. | have seen men face death 
with abject fear in their eyes, 1 have seen 
men face it with dogged determination or 
with calm bravery, but never before have 
| seen a man who showed bis longing for 
deatb in the way this man did, His pistol 
arm bad dropped; as he stood there he 
seemed to be leaning forward, the lips balf 


Everglades, This bas ao are of 5 600 square 
miles, which is about the same as Cherry 
county, Nebraska. In the State of Minne. 
sota we find three counties, Beltrami, 


| Itasca and St. Louis, each of which covers 


more than 6,000 square miles, St. Louis 
county contains the city of Duluth, which 
bas more than 35 000 inbabitanta. In Idaho 
have two counties, Idaho and 
Bingham, which cover an area of more 
than 10,000 square miles each. Pecos and 
El Paso counties in Texas contain 16 000 
square miles. Arapahoe county,Co!orado, 
has 5 250 square miles, a part of which is 
tnade up of the area covered by the city of 
Denver, Soutt county covers 6 000 square 
miles. In Oregon are aix counties, in 
Washington three, in Nevada seven, and 
in California seven that have each more 
then 5,000 square miles: The largest county 
inthe United States is San Bernardino, 
east of Los Angeles, Cal. It covers 21 000 


square miles, an area of 5 000 miles larger 


apart and in his ey ex a strange, ecstatic look | 


of eagerness and desire, 

“A wicked laugh from the foreigner 
called my attention to him. He too had 
towered bis pistol. 

“oso! he exclaimed, ‘you wish to die— 
well, you shall not have your wish. I give 
it you, do you see ?—your life, it isa gift 
Sinai me | want you to think, to think, 

ink. ! ruined her-—-I rnined her—and 
now | want you to live and think of it all. 
A long, long life to you, my friend!’ he 
aluiost seemed to spit out the bitter words 
at fiitn, 

“The other gave a convulsive shudder 
and fell half forward, then, with a wild ex- 
u, he was on his knees before the 


tot 


Clamatl 
other 

“Por the pity of God, torment me no 
me death For the pity of 
” 


longer: 
teod, let 6 go 

Shocked apd horrified I sprang to my 
feet, oul bis brother was before me, 

“George,” becried, ‘not that man—don’t 
knee! to him.’ 

“Then that moeking brute—-I felt I could 
have killed him: with bis sneering faceand 
crue} mouth—he spurned the poor mad 
wretch with bis foot, 

“I bardly know how it happened. There 
wasasbort, fierce struggle es the madman 
sprang at bis 6nemy’s throat; the smoth- 
ered reportota pistol and the two bodies 
rojled over separately on the turf, 

“T rushed to them. The foreign man 
came firs. to wy hand; he was not dead, 
butcroibly bort all the same. His left 
aria, Which he had raised to guard him- 
sell, was snapped like a reed, while on the 
leftside of bis tace was a horrible mark 
which be would bear to his dying day—as 
ifa dog bad seized him. 

r the other—he was stone dead, shot 
tue heart. And as we knelt in 


give 


rough 


than that of New Jersey. Delaware, Con 
necticut and Rhode Island combined, or 
hall tbe area of the State of New York. 


PAPER IN JAPAN, 








When a people contrive to make sauce 
pans, fine pocket-handkerchiefs and sail- 
ors’ waterproof overévats out of paper, they 
may be considered as having pretty thor- 
ougbly mastered a useful art; and this is 


| demonstrated by the above articles of 


Japanese manufacture, with the additional 
little circumstance that the saucepans are 


| generally used over charcoal fires, 


| 


According to their own account, the an 
cient islanders wrote upon silk faced with 
linen, and also used very thin wood-shay- 
ings for the same purpose, until nearly the 
close of the third Christian era. About A. 
D. 280 paper was first imported from 
Corea, and, superseding the home-made 
fabrics, monopolized the market untli the 


year A. D. 610, when the king of the Corea | 


sont two priests to Japan to establish the 
manufactu:e This paper was easily torn, 
aud liable to be destroyed by worms, and, 
besides, did not take the ink well. These 
manifold disadvantages attracted the at- 
tention of Taishi, the son of the reigning 
Mikado, who substituted, as material, the 
bark of a species of paper-roulberry, which 
is still extensively cultivated for the pur- 
pose. By Taishi’s orders the tree was 
planted throughout the country, 
method of manufacture publicly taught, 
and thus the industry was commenced 
which has since so prosperous! y continued 


Atthe present time two hundred and 
sixty-tbree sorts of paper are manufactured 
in Yeddo. In regard to this immense 
number of styles, the national love for 
formalities must be considered; as, for in- 
stance, in addition to the usual varieties to 
which we are accustomed as appropriate 


| for deeds, public documents, letters, notes, 


Siiénce round bin, the first red ray of the | 


rising sun shet in between the pines and 
fell across the worn, dead face; 


to sinooih out the lines about the mouth 


and ori s t iet j } 
I ring astrangely quiet look into the | third is ueed for dressing dolls. 


dead eyes, 


‘Rest at last!’ I heard the brother mut- 


ter, 

Then we buried him. Nota word was 
ut ered, nora tear sbed. | gave all my 
heip and bad the sense to bold my tongue. 
‘Julckiy and silently with drawn faces and 
pellld lips those two went about the last 


Sa lask and obliterated the traces of the 
tragedy. Of ine they took no more notice 
than of the dead, 

“So down the hill they went with that 
other between them,reeling like a drunken 
than. IT watehed them till they vanished 
4Itnony the thick trees. 

“Then I went bome—slowly—and kept 
“iy word.”’ 

Jack ended. There was a long silence. 

“What was the date of the accident 
roorge Ashton was said to have lost his 
tein, Diek ?” 

‘Some time in January, 1888 ” 

“Well, its curious; this was in Septem- 
ber, 


1X87,” 
“Ol course it was George Ashton; I won- 
‘er what the story was?’’ 
“S) do I, Dick; a0 do I.”’ 
a <i <a — — = 
— Between 


SOME Bia CousTIESs the 
Cky Mountains and the Atlantic there 
ars & GOozen counties that contain more 
‘no OOO equare miles, One of these is 
ostook, the northeastern county ol 
laine which bas naresa of 6800 square 
as that that of the whole 

‘a 4 rt tw mes that of I 
PUBIC OL Andorra \nother is Dade 
I orida, in which are the Florida 








it seemed | 


etc., the Japanese list mentions four dis 
tinct kinds intended to be exclusively used 
for poetry and sougs. There are also kinds 
enumerated as employed tor umbrellas, 
hats, lanterns and waterproof clothing,one 
being described as serving for candléework 
and pocket-bandkerchiefs, while another 
is intended for handkerchiefs only, and a 
Special 
kinds are prepared exclusively as wrap- 
pings for the several styles of religious, 
civie or social gifts. 

The excellence in the manufacture isdue 
in a great degrees, to the fact that Japan 
furnishes a number of trees and sbrubs 
with « fibrous bark particularly adapted as 
a material for paper, and several plants of 
which the roots, seed, or sap, yleld a 
natural #iz9 for the surface of the sheet. 

The «pecies of mulberry first used in the 
seventh century is still regarded as con- 
taining the best bre, and it is extensively 
cultivated. The plants are annually cut 
down to the root until the fifth year, when, 
by this treatment, the wood has become 
dense and strong. The branches are then 
cut into lengths of about one yard, 
and s'eamed in astraw vessel over a boiler. 
As soon as the bark begins to separate 
from the wood, it is stripped off by the 
band, the wood itself being preserved for 
fuel. The bark is then hoisted upon poles 
to dry, by exposure to the air, and when 
dry it is separated into bundles weighing 
about thirty-two pounds each, The dry 
bark is then immersed in running water 
for twelve hours, after which the outer 
husk or bark is scraped off lo serve as the 
material for ap inferior kind of paper. The 
remaining or inner portion is again wash 


ed in rupning water, and, after pressure 

under beavy stones, the fibrets boiled with 

ashes After another washing, ll is we 
unded and then moulded into bDalir 


po 
These balls are next thrown into a wooden 


trough, and mixed with a pulp, together 


the | 
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Wi.b « p.8 6 wade irouw (he root of tne to 
roro, a shrub somewhat resembling the 
cotton plant. A portion of this pulp is 
| next placed in a frame consisting of an 
| imnerand an outer portion with a false 
| bottom of plaited bamboo. A dexterous 


| and peculiar jerk from the sk' lied operator | 


| 8@ts the pulp in the frame, and it is then 
| 80 placed as to permit the water to drain 
| Off. The sheet of paper is lifted from the 
| frame with a brush on a drying board, the 
| side adhering to the board forming the face 
of the paper. 

The paper ‘‘warranted to wash” is made 
with another kind of paste; and in the oil 
paper for waterproot clothes a glue is used 
made from young fern sboots stained with 
the expressed juice of unripe persimmons, 

Jolora are appiied in powder mixed with 
bean paste. 

‘Several of the trees and plants used in 
the manufacture of paper are described as 
being the object of careful cultivation, es- 
pecially in the manuring and preparation 
of the soil. 

— —. —a— 

HINTS ON WASHING THE HANbDs.—Some 
“philosophy” is usefal in even #0 simplea 
matter as washing the hands, If any lady 
doubts it, let ber, with a microscope, ex 
amine the surface to be cleansed by water, 
and she will be interested, and perhaps 
shocked at the discoveries made. Instead 
of a smooth surface of skin, presenting 
when unwashed a dinvgy appearance, there 
will be seen a rough, corrugated surface, 
with deep, irregular furrows, in which the 
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Scientific and Usetui. 
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On anooat.—Charcoal- powder, iflaid flat 
on @ burn, will cause the pain to abate fn 


mediately. By leaving it on for an hour, 
the burn seems nearly healed, if it ts 
superficial. 


CARBON Paper --Melt ten parte of lard, 
one part of wax, and mix with a sufficient 
quantity of fine lamp biack. MSaturate 
unelazed paper with this, remove excess 
and press, Use tissue-paper. A rather 
fine pointed bone stylus is excellent for 
tracing designs, ete, 

UskruL Cement. —A usefal cement for 
mending broken crockery and for repair- 
ing various domestic articies is made of the 
curds of milk mixed with lime. A similar 
compound is formed of cheese and lime 
mixed with water or skim-milk, and is 
used in Europe as « putty tor joiners’ 
werk, and as a material for moulding, 

TREK-FKLLING KY ELECTRICITY.—Treee 
are felled by electricity in the great forests 
of Galicia. For cutting comparatively soft 
wood the tool is in the form of an auger, 
which is mounted on a carriago and is 
moved toand fro and revolved at the same 
time by a amall electric motor, Aathe cut 
deepens wedges are inserted to prevent the 
rift from closing, and when the tree is 
nearly cut through, an axe or hand-saw ia 
used to finish the work. In thin way trees 


| are felled very rapidly, and with compara 


| foreign particles are deposited like earth | 


among the rough paving stones of a street 


raatter to dislodge them with a little cold 
water; bui the pores, the waste pipes of 
the body, are continually discharging into 
these open drains perspiration and oil, 


| 


| which by evaporation become a cement to | 


_ hold the particles of dust, ete., and to re. | 


mechanical action. Warm water softens 
this cement, expands the furrows, and 
| makes the skin pliable; so that by rubbing, 

the soil is disturbed and partially removed. 

But chemistry must aid «little before the 

process is complete; soap is therefore ad- 

ded, the alkali of which unites with the 
_ Olly matters, and the whole is then easily 
| disposed ot. The towel is useful, because 
| its soft threads or fibres work down among 
| the furrows, like so many little brooms, 
sweeping them out; bence it should be soft 
| and pliable. 
tou for this purpose, and a sponge is best 
of all. Harsh, strongly alkaline soap 
should be avoided, as it abstracts all the 
oil from the upper layer of the skin, and 
makes it “chap or crack.”’? Cold cream 
soap is best, being neutral. When asponge 


move them requires both chemical and | 


Flannel is preferable to cot- | 


is not obtainable, # very neat and service. | 


able wash cloth may be knit of soft cotton 
twine, either with the crochet or with 
coarse wooden needles, knitting backwards 
and f rwards, 44 garters are knit. A mit- 
ten knit of this cotton with the crochet 
needle is very bandy tor this purpose, and 
makes # neat article for the wash-stand, 


The washing clothes may be had of mone | 


perfumers, 
—— Oe 


Srarr YouR CHILDREN Kiont.—The 
man who is filted out by nature, and sent 


into the world with great abilities, is capa- | 


ble of doing great good or mischief in it, 
It ought, therefore, to be the care of 6duca- 
tion to infuse Into the untainted 
early nowions of justice and honor, that #o 
the possible ad vantages of good parts may 
not take ao evil turp, nor be perverted to 
base and unwortby purposes. Itis notthe 
busivess of religion and philosophy to ex. 
tinguish our passions, but to regulate and 
direct them to valuable well-chosen ob- 
jects. When these have pointed cut to us 
which course we way lawlully steer, it is 
no harm to setoutall our sail; if the storms 
and teu pests of adversity should rise upon 
us, and not suffer us te make the haven 
where we would be, it will, however, prove 
no sunall consolation to us in these circum 
ktances, that we have neither mistaken our 
course, nor fallen into calamities of our 
own procuring. Keligion therefore (were 
we to consider it no further than as it in 
ter poses in the affairs of this life) is bighly 
valuable, and worthy of great veneration; 
as it setties the various pretentions, and 
otherwise interfering interests of mortal 
men, and thereby consults the harmony 
and order of the great community; as it 
pian his part and 


youth 


gives ss wan room to 


exert bis abilities; as it animates to actions 
truly laudabié in thetmpsel ves, andin their 
effects beneficial to society; a8 it inepires 
ational ambition, correct love, and pure 
esire 
a 


(C‘OrrpER wires are used for Mexicar Lele 
vraph nes ™ ha hey w 


{ 


weilgist fthe birds and Hnonkeys Ww 


crowd them at pigbdt, 


tively little labor. 
Pireks —I have discovered, says a writer, 


| ® new method for cleaning pipes which 
| If they lay loosely, it would be an easy | 


have become = foul. A shallow cork, 
through which a bole is bored targe 
enough to enable it to Ut tightly to the 
nozzle of # bode Water #ipbon im fitted into 
the bowl The nuzzie ts inserted, the 
mouth piece directed into a vessel, about a 
wineglassful of soda water forced through, 
and the pipe is clean. This is not a acten- 
tifle discovery, but it inay be of use to 


those scientific nen who are smokers, 
Rubber «stoppers auswer better than 
oorks, 


—_—_—— -  <— 


Farm and arden. 


Crors —Attompting to grow # crop by 
loosening the ground with a harrow or 
cultivator may save titne and labor, but 
the only correct way to prepare the soil is 
to plow it, and then harrow it down until 
4 fine seedbed ts formed for the seed, 

A CKKAMERY.—The building of a cream- 
ory jp # neighborhood ollen conduces to 
more profit in stock keeping. Besides 
affording @ market for the dairy producta, 
it pot infrequently is 4 means of education 
up to better methods of feeding and caring 
for the products, 

Biue and scarleta, in juxtapoat. 
lion, cause, it is known, « dazzling efleot 
on tbe 6yes, [tis stated that these colors, 
line and placed over straw- 
berry or other bets, produce # puzzling 
sO that none will 


COLORS 


strung on @ 


éffect on birds, so much 


| enter the garden while the colors flutter In 


the air. 

ANIMAL Foon —Cheap animal foods are 
the best substances for inducing the hens 
to lay. Heel, bog or sheep liver will pay 
well for the purpose Henna require food 
rich in albumen they sre laying, 
if fed wreain, will fail 
to produce “KE to the 
hay, chopped fine 
and scalded i4 also an @xcellont food, and 


when 
ana exclusively on 
muiliicient Kive 
owner « profit Clover 
assixte in providing a variety, 

BREKD AND Feep, —The farmers who be 
lieve that the feed, and not the breed, gives 
results can oasily determine tor themselves 
what the facts may be. Teketwoanimaia, 
one pure bred or # yrade, and the other ea 
scrub, Give both the sane care and atten- 
tion, allowing them as much food as they 
will consume. Toe well bred animal will 
give double the profit: derived from the 
serub, and the expense will also be pro- 
portionately loans 

Feerivity.—If farmers do not buy fer- 
tilizers they do one thing-—wsell their terti- 
lity. ‘The soll cannot supply food for crops 
except ata loss, and though this loss umay 
not be apparent for # year or more, yet a 


time will arrive when it will be telt No 
minatter how much manure may be pro 
duced on the farm, the annual application 


of fertilizers will not only keep the soil up 
to its normal capacity of production, hut 


will permit the land to produce larger 
CTOps, 
— 
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Of Contradiction. 

Why should some of us feel a desire 
to object to elatements made by other 
men’? And why does contradiction pro- 
duce such a warming effect upon the 
speaker whose ullerances are ques- 
tioned Is it the keenness of our iove 
of truth, ora@ sensitive and sturdy be- 
lief in our own infallibity? The mere 
fact that some one differs from what we 
are inciined t beheve rightis surely no 
reason for feeling hurt or insulted; and 
yet contradiction is a call to arms for 
five men out of six, The explanation is 
that we do not make a sufficiently piain 
distinction between abstract truth and 
our own personality, It is not exactly 
because a thing is thus in very fact that 
we hold it 80 tenaciously for the time 
being, bul because we have committed 
ourselves lo saying it is #0. 

What we happen to know has for us a 
special value, and any contridiction of 
it is @ blow to our pride, It is the clash 
of personalities Lhat generates the heat, | 
It is the doing and not the deed that is 
obnoxious, So few people have mast- 
ered the art of making the contrary felt 
that, even when it would be of manifest 
aivantage that the contrary shouid 
come into evidence, it is broughtin ina 
way that arms rather than disarms the 
enemy. 

The controversialista try to hit each 
other from behind the facts and opinions 
that are being advanced; or in some 
cases @ sensitive talker will feel himself | 
hit when cnly his statements are at- 
tacked, “Do you think mea fool ?’’ he 
will ask; and then it is time to stop 
talking. None of us would be the worse 
for a few lessons in the gentle and ne- | 
cessary art of giving and taking contra- 
diction. We might learn not to harbor 
@ resentment against truth thrust upon 
us, and to be chary of burling know!- 
edye at other people like a brickbat. 

Part of the attraction of contradic- 
tion ts in the natural joy of setting peo- 
ple right. So strong is the impulsion 
with some good folk that they will 
cheerfuily run the risk of a snub from 
strangers who do not desire to be set 
right. 

Very curious examples may often be 
seen at centres where tourista congre- 
gate. You can pick out the men who | 
always know, or think they know, all 
about routes, and who thrust their ex- 
perience right and left into the hands. 
of their neighbors, some of whom are 
thankful, others amused, others loftily 
repelient, and others, of the raw sensi- 
tive order, who are restive at being told 
anything and are willing to go wrong 
rather to suffer the indignity of being 
put right. 

Turn together a lover of contradic- 
tion and one of these haters of correc- 
tion, and murder or madness is the 
sult, 


re- 
But, annoying as is the bold con- 
tradicter to persons of a self-conscious 
and highiy-strung temperament, he is 
not pearly so disagreeable as the 


Ds 


dious man who does not contradict. but 


supplements and « xpands other people’s 


statements, treating them as a text re- 
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quiring bis vaiuable emendation. Many 
of us who can enjoy the contradicter 
cannot endure the cold-blooded superior 
emendator, with his, “Ah, yes, what 
you say is true enougs, but then you 
forget,’’ ete. 

These people cannot bear that any 
one should differ from them without un- 
dergoing the ordeal of a grave remon- 
strance. They are #0 thick-hided in the 
consciousness of their own exact koow!- 
edge that they do not feel the want of 
manners in the part they play. Con- 
tradiction is usually ‘bad form,”’ often 
destroys the pleasantness of social inter- 
course, but sometimes gives a spice 
conversation, 

But is it not salutary to contradict a 
conceited man if a natural opportunity 
arises to contradict him, and then to 
leave the matter to simmer in his mind? 
When the self confident boaster is preen- 
ing himself in pride, is there not a 
strong temptation to tell him he 
wrong, ‘‘at a bazard,’’ as Charlies Lamb 
raid, in the hope that it may do him 
good? It may be far kinder of one 
contradict than to refrain. 

What is the right way of meeting con- 
tradiction or of contradicting 
when it must be done? Is not the 
cret of it saying what you have to say 
quietly and then leaving the matter’ 
The person who is surcharged with the 
spirit of comtradiction wishes you wo go 
on contradicting him; his ruling pas- 
sion feeds on opposition. Let him have 
his own way if he insist». He will pay 
far more regard to a casual expression 
of a contrary view than to @ ten-t mes- 
reiterated assertion. 

The victims to thie misfortune are de- 
serving of sympathy and careful treat- 
ment, for they court many disadvant- 
ages. By their curt refusal to accept or 
consider statements that do not agre 
with their own prejudices, observations, 
or conclusions they declare war upou 
knowledge, they barricade themseives 
against information, they express their 
complete satistaction with their present 
acquirements, It is obvious that very 
few men can afford to take such an at- 
titude, and they only as regards a nar- 
row range of subjects. 

Usually the man who is given to con- 
tradiction bas but little knowledye, and 
that of a narrow kind. Sometimes his 
objections are only a cross-grained way 
of trying to draw out by opposition 


others 


ae- 


ine 


| formation ov a subject he is aware that 


he does not understand. To let him yo 
OD iD ignorance quite Without a protest 
is not kind, if you have the knowledge 
he lacks; to force the facts in your pos- 


| session upon him would be to ensu e 


that he would refuse them; but in- 
stead of meeting his negatives with 
point-blank affirmatives, you say, ‘‘)Do 
you think 80 % I bave understood that 
the case was so-and-s0,’’ and then ex- 
plain ycur view, you will have given 
him a fair chance of accepting the truth 
without being ruffled. If he retorts that 
you are wrong, and rushes upon you 
with big bold uncompromising assertions 
which you are aware are fallacious, a 
withdrawal from the contest, with the 
hint that he cap have it so as a matter 
of opinion if he likes, whether it is a 
matter of fact or not, will leave him 
wondering whether, after all, you are 
not right; and the chances are that, 
when you next see him, he will have 
veered round to your view of the case 
in a way that would have been barred 
to him by very shame if he had been 
met by contradiction and pitiless argu- 
ment, . 

A yreat deal of the warfare of con- 
tradiction has its rise in the failure to 
understand the difference between fact 
and opinion. Facts are quite sufficiently 
difficult to grasp and master with cer- 
tainty without exalting opinion to the 
rank of the verities. Yet that what 
the spirit of contradiction leads to; and 
it takes that direction the 


rf, 


is 


more readily 


because it is next te impossible to pri 


! ve 


that an Opinion is wrong 


a a 


AN unfailing ac companiment of jeal- 





EVENING POS}. 


ousy is ill-temper. When a man has 
suspected a wrong, and is nourishing a 
jealous feeling in regard to it conte- 
quently, although it is indeed bard to 
say whether he is jealous because he 
suspects, or suspects because be is jeai- 
ous, be is not apt to feel very sweetly 
about it. If he believes that wrong has 
been perpetrated, he is indignant, and 
the more he bruods over the wrong, try- 
ing it im this light and in that, the 
greater does it grow, and the more pre- 
posterous and monatrous does it seem, 
till he can endure it no longer, and the 
outbreak comes. 


Wr have been often told that ‘‘a lit-- 
tle learning 1s a dangerous thing,”’ and 
we may be just as well assured that a 
little bread is not the safest of all things. 
It would be far better to have pleniy of 
both. But the sopbism of those who 
use this argument is that they represent 
the choice between litthe and much, 
whereas our election must be made be 


tween little and none at all. If the 
choice is to be made between a smal! 
portion of information or of food and 


absolute ignorance or starvation, com- 
its decision in the 
homely proverb, ‘Half a loaf is better 
than no breaa.”’ 


mon sense gives 


TIME can be truly saved only when i° 
is well spent, and only well spent when 
we are in the right place, developing 
those faculties in which we most excel, 
and thus raising ourselves in value as 
the years yo by. What we do will al- 
ways correspond with what we are, aud 
the thorough cultivation of health and 
welfare in their best sense is 
sary to the excellence and success of our 
labors as it is to our persoual happiness. 


as nec: s&- 





JusT as moments of recreation, rightly 
spent, will prove their value by fitting 
us better to perform our regular work, 
so whatever is extraordinary in life, if 
rightly received, wiil revive and 
strengthen our interest in its common 
daily experiences, which are so rich in 
meaning and so replete with suggestions 
of duty and of improvement, of power, 
love, happiness. 

ACCEPTING gratefully the many bene- 
fits it freely gives, an honorable man 
will feel himself bound to do what he 
can for the world’s welfare, to leave it 
better off in some respect at least for his 
having lived init. The whole past pro- 
gress of maukind has been thus brought 
about, and future progress must depend 
upon the same means. 





A MAN who knows the world will not 
only make the most of everything be 
does know, but of many things he does 
not know, and will gain more credit by 
his adroit mode of hiding his ignorance 
than the pedant by his awkward attempt 
to exhibit bis erudition. 

ALL the sighs and supplications in 
the world will not long bring wisdom to 
the heart that fills itself with folly every 
day, or mercy to the soul that sinks it- 
self in sin, or usefulness and honor to 
the life that wastes itself in vanity and 
inanity. 

ADDITIONAL freedom of thought and 
power of action are always and in all 
circumstances blessings to mankind: 
and whoever helps to produce them in 
ever 80 humble a manner is a true bene- 
factor to his race. 





THERE can be no social beauty where 
disorder prevails, no national beauty 
where law is set at baught, no beauty of 
life where the true ends of life are dis- 
regarded. 

Ir takes a lifetime of experience to 
teach us that we are our own beat friend: 


that we are our own worst enemy we 
he ver |earn. 

{ peopie who wish to live Apply 
Logether there is this sound advice. 0 


not live too much together. 









CONFIDENTIAL CURRESPOUN DENTS. 








Moss Ross —The creases may be taken 
out in the same way as from any other mater. 
fal. Sponge the eatin and tron it om the wrong 
side; if carefully done, it will look very well. 


V. G.—Sardines and sprets sre not iden- 
tical, though they are similar in size and shape. 
a great many of the latter are doubtiess tinned 
and sold as sardines when the real fish are 
ecarce. 


Nep.—The order of the ‘Tron Crossa”’ he. 
long* to Germany ; it was instituted by Fred. 
erick William ILL fn 1913, and revived again 
by the late Emperor during the Franco Prus. 
sian War. 


L. L. N.—A furniture polish that is easy 
applied is made as follows: Take equal parts 
of sweet of] and vinegar. Add one pint of 
gum arabic finely powdered. Put into a bot. 
tle. Before using shake the bottie well. Pour 
the polish on a rag and apply. No hard rub- 
bing is necessary. 


W. S. M.—In Rossia dronkenness is 
said to be cured by steeping in liquor the 
bread, meat, and vegetables fancied by the 
patient, and also by putting into his tea and 
coffee his favorite spirit—at least one-third of 
acupful. The resultis he soon becomes dis- 
guested with even the color of liquor, and gives 
up its use entirely. 

D. 8. S.—To make Liebig’s extract of 

meat, cutthe lean of fresh killed meat very 
it intoeight times its weight of cold 
water, and heat it gradually to the boiling 
point. When it has boiled fora few minutes, 
strain itthrough a cloth, and evaporate the 
iquor gently by water baths to a soft mass. 
Two pounds of meat will yield one ounce of 
extract. Fat must be carefully excluded, or it 
willnot keep 

L B—The jelly fish basn’t any teeth, 
but uses himeell justasif he werea piece of 
paper when he is hungry, getting his food,and 
wrapping himself about it. The star- 
fish, on the contrary, turns himself inside out 
and wraps his food around him, and stays that 
way until he bas had enongh. The prongs of 
the star fish look like teeth, but in reality they 
are not, being nothing but ornaments to his 
person. 


small, put 


then 


T. F. L.—The Journal des Scavans was 
the earliest work of the system of periodical 
criticism ss itis now known; it was originated 
by Denis de sallo, ecclesiastical counsellor in 
the Pariinment of France, and was first pub- 
lished at Parts, May 3) 1655; the first work of 
this kind in E:viand was the Review of Daniel 
Defoe—the term being invented by himseif— 
puvlished in February, 1703; the Waies of Lit- 
erature was commenced in 1714, and was dis 
continued in 1722, 


SouTH.—It is expected that the recent 
development of pineapple plantations in 
Florid, will resultin the manutacture of rope 
from pineapple fibre becoming a new industry 
in that State. It is claimed that constant 
iinmersion in Water does not in the least injure 
pineapple fibre, and the natives of the E.st 
Indies increase this property by tanning it, 
though it is probably at the expense of 
strength, in testing which pineapple fibre is 
suid to exhibit superior tenacity. 


(4 G—The use of birdiime for snarirg 
birds ts a relic of barbarism, and is exceeding- 
ly cruel, from the fact that many of them +o 
trapped are allowed to die by slow torture in 
some out-of the way place to which they have 
dragged themselves. Unable to get food or 
Water they gradually starve to death, and all 
to gratify an unsportsmanlike desire toobtain 
easy possession of them. This is the reason 
why we refuse to publish a recipe for making 
this compound. 


ATLANTIC —French batbers never put 
their heads Lelow the water, so they have less 
necessity for water proof bathing caps But, 
As It is impossible entirely to protect the hair 
some kind of cap is an essential part of the 
A new and clever French cap simu 

ates a wig, much prettier than the old oilskin 
monstrosity. It requires to be well shaken 
after submerging, then hung upto dry, when 
the carl returns and the cap looks as curly 43 
ever. 


costulne, 


GEORGE —The great encial and religious 
festival of Thankegfving Day isa legacy of the 
Puritans. They abolished Christmas as a relic 
of popery, or of prelacy, which they held in 
nearly equal detestation, and passed laws to 
punish its observance; but, wanting some dxy 
to replace it, the Colonial Assemblies, and, 
later, the Governors of the States, appoint d 
every year some day tn autumn, generally to 
ward the end of November, asa day of solemn 
prayer and thank-giving for the blessings 0! 
the yea, and especially the bounties of har- 
vest. 


GRacE.— You are right. Papered venee:s 
have come to be an important article of manu- 
facture, the extension 6: the industry being 
largely due to the new and wonderful process 

feutting. The mechanism cuts the legs to 
lengths of 12 teet, which are then halved or 
quartered, and bolted securely on a revolving 
iron table. As the table and wood revolve the 
surface of the latter comes in contact with 4 
knife 12 feet long, ground toa razor edge and 
perfectly true, secured on a rigid iron frame— 
the entire cutting apparatas weighing about 


thirty tons. The veneers roll off in sheets #t 
every revolution, of from one-nineteenth t? 
one-hundred-and seventy-fifth of an inct 
thickness, and of the width and length of 
® There is not the slightest vibratior 
ither the knife or log, as the sheet of wor 
ases would be either broken or take | 


like a wedge The sheets are backed 


with paper 


a spring 











ARCADY. 


BY M. R. 





in Arcady, green Arcady, 
The daisies ever star the lea; 
Its skies are ever gold and blue, 
No sweeter roses e'er drank dew; 
Its thrushes sing right joyously, 
Blithe is the brooklet's melody; 
There eyes are bright and laughter free, 
And hearts are ever fond and true 
In Arcady! 


And not by land, nor yet by sea, 
We resch its shores; but Memory 
Brings for a moment to our view 
The sun-kissed vales that once we knew, 
W here none 80 bappy were as we 
In Arcady! 


The Opening Night. 


BY H. P. L 


A ‘nit over FARM, which stood on a 








hill overlooking the quaint little vil 

lage of Nanton, was held by the Al- 
lenbys for many generations. The last 
Allenby,.who dwelt there was a grave, 
strong, tacitarn man, tall and hard-fea- 
tured, keen-eyed, with firm and rather 
hard lips, upright, just, honest, if some- 
what harsh in bis dealings—a man with 
simple tastes and strong prejudices, at- 
tached to his home—the home of his fore- 
fathers—and proud ot his ancient race, 

Farmer Allenby was a widower; he was 
about thirty years of age when he married, 
and had always until then seemed quite 
insensibie to the charms of the opposite 
sex. But the orphan niece of a neighbor. 
ing farmer’s wife ‘came, saw, and con- 
quered,’’ and in a less than three months 
Farmer Allenby had wooed and won his 
bride, a gentle, timid, bright-eyed little 
maiden, frail and siender, and fair asa lily. 

The big stern silent man worshipped the 
simple quiet little country girl with a deep 
and abiding passion that not even death 
could destroy, for the young wife lived 
but three years—three years of perfect 
happiness, confidence, and love—and then, 
two short weeks after the birth of their 
second child—the first, a boy, had lived 
but a few hours—the young mother passed 
away, and Farmer Allenby and his little 
infant daughter were left alone. 

He remained true to the dead woman, 
though many a fair maid and blooming 
widow smiled upon him, and would will- 
ingly have consoled him for his loss. He 
never asked one to fill bis lost wi e's place 
and be a mother to his little girl. He had 
loved ber living and he loved her dead, 
and, with a simple childlike faith, pathetic 
in a man 80 strong and hard and practical 
in all else, he looked for the day when he 
should meet her again where there would 
be no more death, neither sorrow nor part 
ing. 

His love for the dead mother was 
blended with and inseparable from his 
love for the living child—his little Polly. 


“] wish thee couldst remember the little | 


mother, my lass,’”’ said he, when the child 
was old enough to understand. ‘’Tis 
hard on a young maid to have no motber; 
but, if thee couldst but remember ber dear 
face, it might help thee all thy life, my lit 
tle lass, as it does thy old dad !"’ 

The little girl never felt the loss of her 
mother’s love and care, for her father was 
father and mother in one. He had no 
thought beyond the child; and *he Joved 
him dearly—they were inseparable. The 
child trotted after him everywhere, rode 
by his side frequently when he went to 
town on business, and never parted from 
him save when it was absolutely neces- 
sary. No one had ever heard the father 
use a harsh word to his Polly, and bis 
grave eyes always lighted up with a smile 
at her approacb. 

When Mary Allenby was seventeen, her 
aunt, the widow of Farmer Allenby’sonly 
brother, came over one day, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, her fair young niece be- 
ing the object. Her husbend, following 
the example of the younger sons of the 
séveral generations of Allenbys, had be 
come a tradesman, and was, immediately 
before his death, a prosperous linendraper 
in Northerton, a neighboring town, which 
had rapidly advanced from the position of 
a sleepy little seaport to that of one of the 
most active and prosperous of England's 
commerical centres. The widow carried 
on the business with the help of an only 
s0n —a sandy-haired lad of twenty years— 


to the outside world a somewhat “lum- 

pish” youth, yet possessed of extraordi- 

nary graces in the eyes of his mother. 
Farmer Allenby treated bis brother's 


widow with all due kindness and respect; 
yet he secretly held her to be somewhat of 


& fool, despiaing a woman whose mind 
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was 80 set upon gay bonnets, ribbons, and 
curls unbefitting ber years. Moreover, 
she was given to gossip, entertained ber 


neighbors and wasted her substance at tea- | 
drinkings and substantial suppers, fol- | 


lowed by » “round game,” and bad even 
been known to attend the theatre, a woo- 


_ den building in the main street of the it 


/tle tovn; and this was the culininating 
| offence against public sobriety and seem- 
| ly behavior, 

The worthy dame drove out to Allenby 

Farm, ber mind set upon matchmaking— 
| for Mary was three years younger than 
| her cousin Tom—a suitable age—and she 
was a good girl and a pretty girl, and an 
| heiress to boot; and, if the young people 
| were thrown in each other’s way, Tom 
| Might takea fancy to Mary. That Mary 

might not take a fancy to Tom, but might 
| @ven fancy some one else, never occurred 
to the fond mother, 

Arrived at the farm, and being bospi- 
| tably entertained in the best parlor, the 
| willy Mrs. Allenby broached her plan to 
| the unguspecting farmer. 

“Why shouldn’t dear Polly come and 
| stay with mea bit? It wou'd do the child 


Farmer Allenby was beginning a re 
fusal, when his eyes rested on Mary’s face. 
The girl had grown up very fair to look 
upon; she promised one day to be a beau- 
tiful woman. She was tall and slender 
and graceful, bad pretty bands and feet, a 
fair oval face, pale clear skin, brow low 
and very broad, a sunny smile, revealing 
| snow-whtte teeth, a sensitive mouth, at 
| once proud and sweet, great dark-gray 
eyes, black level brows, long silky eye- 
lashes, reddish-golden bair, a well-shaped 
head, carried duaintily erect, soft mellow 
voice, tenderly changeful and expressive, 
as was the charming face, Such was Mary 
Allenby at seventeen. Her father looked 


at her and caught the flicker of disappoint. | 


ment in the girl’s eyes. He was not a 
quick-witted man, though shrewd enough 
in his business dealings: but love had 
made him keen where bis Polly was con- 
cerned. 
‘*Wouldst thou like to go with thy saun- 
tie, my child ?”’ he said, 
| The girl drew a deep breath, and her 
| Bray eyes gleamed with pleased excite- 
ment. 





| “Oh, I should!’ she said eagerly; then, 
with an after-thought. ‘But, daddy, you'd 
be so dull bere all alone?” 





‘Nay, nay, child,” he answered, with a. 
smile and @ balf-sigh—‘’tis right and na-— 


tural enough thou sbhouldat like an outing. 
’Tis quiet for thee here—too quiet—and 
thou’lt not be gone long.”’ 

So the widow Allenby gained her point, 
and carried Mary back with her to Nor- 
therton, where she was to stay for three 
| weeks, There she was introduced by her 

aunt into the little society of Nortberton;a 


tea-party was given in ber honor, and ay 


| pienic to the Black Kocks, with sundry 
other dissipations, 

On the third night of Mary’s stay Mra, 

| Allenby proposed that Tom should take 


them to the play. A strolling company — 


held the boards of the tumble down and 
dirty little Northerton theatre. They bad 
opened there only that week, and were to 
remain in possession a month, producing 
a variety of pieces, 

Mary had qualms of conscience, She had 
often heard ber father speak in terms 
strongly condemnatory of the theatre—it 
was the object of oneof his moat deeply- 
rooted prejudices—-yet she was fuli of 
curiosity, and, moreover, did not like to 
gainsay ber aunt or to seem ungrateful, 
The play presented was Romeo and Juliet, 
and the performance was a faulty one 
enough. But it was notsoin the eyes of 
Mary Allenby—simple, unworldly, ro- 
mantic Mary; to her it was heavenly, mar- 
vellous, the most wonderful thing she 
could ever have dreamed. 

The Romeo of the occasion was a certain 
Jack Graham, a young man about five 
years older than Mary, in the eyes of the 
critical possessed of no special talent, but 
undeniably handsome, and gifted with a 
beautiful voice, the tones of which, speak- 
ing the noble poetry of Shakspere, thrilled 
the girl, who found in the young man’s 
very commonplace performance ail the 
pcetry and passion lying dormant in her 
own emotional and poetic soul. She left 
the theatre like one in a dream; and ber 
first words were a prayer to her aunt that 
sabe would take her there again—just once 
more, 

The wily 
» they wentt 


scheming mother readily as 


» the theatre again 


sented S 


and again, and yet again; and Jack Gra 


ham no the pretty girl who sat witb 
her great gray eyes 80 full of wondering 


admiration, for their seats were the liittie 


stage, which was not far removed from the 


| good, and would brighten up our house,” | 
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| auditorium. He thought he would like t» 
know her. How pretty she was! How 
| @vidently she admired bim! From the 
appearance of the people who scecom 
panied her, she must be the daughter of 
some small tradesman; yet she herself 
| looked somehow like a lady. 
The next day he came upon her sitting 
| slone on the shore, having siipped away 
by herself to dream idie foolish girlieh 
dreams. 

Jack Graham was not embarrassed with 
shyness. He promptly felt in bis pockets, 
and from one of them produced a glove—a 
girl's glove, too—and, approaching Mary 
with his best bow, inquired io boneyed 
accents if the glove which he had just 
picked up on the beach was hers 

Mary started up, blushed, trembied, and 
faltered, 

“No—no—it is not;’’ she answered. 

Thereupon Mr. Grabam tossed it into « 
rock pool. But be did not go away. He 
stayed where he was; and, apparently con- 
sidering that the incident of the glove had 
been sufficient introduction to the young 
lady, be continued the conversstion and 
endeavored to make himself agreeatia. 

After that they met on several cecasions 
by the shore, at first ostensibly by acci 
dent, afterwards avowidly by design; end 
| 80 the days slipped away until the last day 
| Of Mary’s stay arrived, the next week te 
ing Jack’s last in Northerton. 
| By this time he was really very much in 





love with Mary. He was nota man to in 
| dulge in a deep or lasting affection fur any 

one but himeelf; but Mary was so besutl 
| ful, so tender, loving, and innocent, and, 

besides, she was, in asmall way, an beir- 

eas; and, though her father might be furi- 
| ous at yet, yet surely he would “come 
| round” in time! So Jack told Mary that 
| he loved her more than be loved bis life, 
| which was false, and that be was miser 
| able at the idea of parting from her, whieh 
was true; and the upshot was that Mary 
promised to be his wife, and to wait for 
bim for ever and ever, if necessary. Jack 
was to walk to Nanton every day during 
the next week, and meet Mary in the little 
wood behind the farm; and towarda the 
| end of Jack’s stay Mary should “break it’ 
to her father. 

Farmer Allenby was waiting at the gate 


greeted Mrs. Allenby with kindiiness, and 
then caught Mary in his arms and Kissed 
her. 

“Well, my little lass,”’ he cried, ‘‘art 
sorry to comeé back to the dull old place 
and thy stupid old father? Nay, bat Im 
| wind to have thee back, Polly! For ati, 
| it’s kind of thy aunt to have troubled with 
| thee so long.” 

“Thee'st enjoyed thyself, Mary, my 
girl?’ he said that night, as they sat to 

| gether in the porch, he amoking, she lean 
ing back idly, looking dreamily down the 
old garden. 

The girl started, flushed, and, hastily 
snatching a rose from the bush beside Ler, 
answered, hoiding the flower to her face, 
as it to inhale its fragrance 

“Oh, you, dnddy—I--I enjoyed myneif! 

Her father looked at her for # moment, 
and, guessing at what her hesitation might 
mean, arrived at a wrong conclusion 

“Never mind, Polly,’’ be said; ‘if the 
townsfolk aré too fine for thee and thou rt 
disappointed, thee’rt home again now, my 
little girl ! Thee'rt glad to see the oid man 

again—eb, Polly?” 

= pang shot through the girl 
ber father dearly; until three short 
ago she had loved no One 6i86; and @ vague 
sense that bere was « deeper stronger ive 
than Jack's stole over her. Impuisivery 
ashe flung ber aris round bis neck. 

“Oh, you, fathor—dear father,’ shecried, 
witb a« little sob—“indeed I de iove you 
very dearly! And I’m giad 
to 866 you again !”’ 

“Why, Mary, dear lass, thou'rt erying™ 
said the farmer, removing his pipe, incon 
sternation, ‘“Thou'rt fll, ebiid, or only 
tired maybe? Goin, my Polly, aod get w& 


She loved 
Weekn 
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bed! J know thee loves me, dear, and art 
glad to see m6. Heaven biews thee, uy 
darling! Good night; and te thy own 
bonny self to-morrow!" 

Mary kissed hicn again and went away 
She did not sieep however, but lay a» 
bing. 

“Oh, lam bad and ungrateful potty 
bim; but Le will be angry—so angry! 
How can JI—oh, bow can 17" she mur 
mured, 

She did not tell him the next day r the 
next, or the day after that: and t! “efur 
day came, the day bel Jack ’sdepear ‘6 
She met t ’ i 16 tile Ww ani - 
“;00d0-bye him with tears: « 
she bad not told her father 

It so chanced that on that very lay 
Farmer Allenby entered the wood by the 


to receive his daughter and her aunt. He, 


9 


gete that led into it from the lane running 
between between the wood and the farm, 
and waiked slowly along through tre 
trees. He bad proceeded buta few yards 
when he suddenly stopped, as though he 
had been turned to stone, gazing stupidly 
at two figures dimly seen through the 
trees at the bottom of the slope a hundred 
yards or more away. They were a man 
and a woman. He could not see the man’s 
face. He seemed young and tall; bat the 
figure was not familiar to him. Hie arms 
were round the girl, who appeared to be 
erying bitterly, ber face hidden on his 
shoulder; and he appeared to be speaking 
t) ver. The girl was—— Could it be his 
Polly? Farmer Allenby thought, clutching 
the tree beside him for support, while he 
stared wildly at the two young people, 
Even as he stared, they walked to the atile, 
stood still a minute while the man stooped 
and Kkinsed the girl's lips once, twice, 
thrice, long and lovingly; then he vaulted 
over the stile, turned for a last embrace 
and yet anotber, and vanished, 

The girl was left alone gazing sadly after 
her lover. She seemed to be whispering a 
prayer, for her lips moved; then she drew 
her band across her eyes and began to 
climb the hill to the gate, passing very 
near to her father—so near that he could 
have caught her dress as she passed. He 
did not move, and she did not see him. 
Nhe clomed the gate behind her, 

Father Allenby never knew how long 
he remained in the wood, or how he 
reached the farm, where ho found himeelf 
standing stil), like a nan stunned but par- 
ally recovered, in theold sanded kitchen. 
He raised hin voice with an effort, and 
called 

“Mary !"’ 

There was a pause; then her voice an- 
s*ered him trom her bed-room 

"Yo, father.” 

‘Come here,”’ he eald slowly; “| want to 
speak to thee, Mary.” 

She came, aller another pause, tearless 
now, but wit’ the traces of tears upon ber 
cheeka. 

“Mary, said her father, speaking slow- 
ly, “1 was in the wood, my girl, just now. 
| eaw thee there with a man who held thee 
io bis earins nud kissed thee. | don't want 
to be selfish, lass—thee’rt a woman now, 
though I've thought of thee as a child—if 
theu'et found # lover in Northerton who'll 
love thee ard be a good husband to thee, 
It) yive thee both my blessing, child. I've 
hoped, when I ve thought of it, that thee’d 
wed with « farme: hereabout, and live in 
the old bome; but, if not— Well, lass, 
what must be must—only Mary, don’t 
hide from thy father and meet thy sweet- 
hearton the sly, my girl: let them come 
here like #tman and look thy father in the 
face, @ ( ask thee for bin wife!" 

Mary was sobbing. 

“] was going to tell you, father,’’ she 
faltered, “but | was afraid you'd beangry; 
and—and he's golng away to morrow." 

‘Gopg away lLo-morrow!"’ echoed the 
fariuer “Hes not # Nortberton man, 
then 7'’ 

No, father,’ sobbed the girl 

‘The father drew « deep breath. 

‘He'd take thee away from these parts, 
then, bewaid. “Well, weil, if he’s good 
to thee and thee loves him, very weil; I 
[ won't be self eh!’ 
‘There was silence tor «a while 


won t be eeifiah, lass 


‘What's bia name, child 7" resumed the 
father. 

“Jaca (srabam,’ wurtiured the girl, 

W here does be come from, lasa? 

“{ don t know, father."’ 
“Thee don'tknow? He travels maybe 
for some big Orin eh, child 7?" 

“N+, lather.” 

“He's not a gentieman, Mary?’ 
tioned Farmer Allenty. 


“§ don’t kuow, father,” 


({U6s- 


wald the girl; «LT 

saw bin fret al al the theatre,”’ 
Phe father's lace darkened, 

he replied, 


Weil, 


‘The theatre!’ 
sunt take thee there? 


“Did thy 
its what I 


thought its what | thought of her!’ 
Sie took me there,” seid Mary, ina 
ow@w ume 
“{ dont think much of a man who 
scends bis time about such places,’ said 
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‘, do, weied the girl—“Ido love bim!" 

“Thee'st prom eed to wed him ?’’ 

“Yon, father 

“And be loves thee?” 

“He dows —I'm sure be does ," 

“And dares not tell thee so before thy 
father’s face,” cried Allenby, ‘‘but bides 
behind thee and leaves bis sweetheart to 
do the dirty work" The farmer's voice 
roee in spite of bia effort to restrain bim- 
eeif, and Mary, with « pale face, fell beck 
agsinst the wall, “Weil, I'm gisd—I'm 
giad hese coward tbat dares not face a 
man, for, if he waa here, I might do that 
I'd repent!” 

The girl «prang up, and ber eyes flashed. 

“lve pot true’ abe cried—he’s not a 
coward; be wanted to come, but I] would 
pot let him! | wanted to tell you mysel’, 
I thought you loved me—you always sali 
you did; bet ! don't call it love to make 
one miserabie!’ 

Farmer Allenby gasped. 

“] do love thee, Mary,"’ be said quietir, 
‘Omwhether thee thinks it or not, child Lis 
ten, then, my gir!! I've give my life to 
make thee happy, but thee must put this 
man out of thy thoughts” 

“] cannot, father,”’ replied Mary Allen 
by. “I promised him to be his wife; and, 
if he'll have me, | must keep my word.”’ 

“Dost mean that, lass?’ 

“Yea, frther.” 

Farmer Allenby took the girl's bands in 
his and spoke low and slowly. 

“Hear we, my girl!’ besaid. ‘Thee 
believes | dost not love thee. Heaven 
knows it ien't #0, Mary! Thou’rt all ! 
have on earth; and I love thee, it may be, 
more than this man loves thee—If not, then 
at least as well, for be can't love thee more 
than | do. Thou'st been the light of my 
eyes ever since thou werta little toddling 
jase: but now thee must choose between 
ua; and, if thee chooses bim—nay, I'll say 
no more hareh words about him to anger 
thee—the. I'll see thee no more, never for 
give thee, never hold thee to my heart or 
kiss and bless thee, unless it be in thy 
death bour!” 

There was a pause. They looked into 
each otber’s eyes; the girl's were dry now, 
aod her face and lips were very pale. He 
naw the answer in her face, and loosed her 
banda. Then Mary Allenby, tearless and 
tient, placed ber arme about hie neck and | 
put her cold lips to his cheek once, and, 
turning, Crossed the kitchen, passed out at 
the door, mounted the stairs, took her fa- 
ther’s and her mother’s portraita from the 
drawer where they lay, and bid them in 
her bosom; then she put on her hat and 
cloak, and, leaving all else, forsook her 

childhood’s home and walked away 
slowly, slowly, with bowed head and a 
strange set look upon her childish face, 
along the road to Northerton. 
a7 ° . . * * 

Twelve years bad passed away since 
Mary Allenby left her father’s root, Nan 
ton village and the farm were unchanged, | 

The widow Allenby was little altered; 
nor had there been a great change in her 
son, Who was married to the daughter of a 
Northerton tradesman and prospering 
greatly in bis business, 

Twelve years had turned Farmer Allen- 
by’s hair and beard gray and carved deep- | 
er sterner \ines upen his brow and about 
his mouth, but he was upright and power- 
ful as ever, almost as robust as he had 
been thirty years before. His eyes were 
as keen as and his tongue wasatrifie more 
silent than of yore; but he had al ways been 
aasilentman. He seldom visited Norther- 
ton; he lived alone; and he never men- 
tioned her daughter's name or took any 
steps to find out what had become of her. 

Northerton was greatly changed; new 
churches, factories, shops, and a bank had 
been built, and anew lineof railway made. 
Twelve years had worked wonders, partly 
owing to a discovery of coal in the dis- 
trict. 

The little wooden theatre where Mary 
Allenby'’s love romance bad begun was 
swept away, bot anew and fine one of 
stone bai been bullt by an enterprising 
towneman acd was to be opened on the 
morrow. The owner, who was also the 
manager of the theatre, had won great 
praises in Northerton by engaging, with 
d Meulty ant at considerable expense, for 
toe opening night the great London actress 
Margaret Cunningbam, a ‘star’? who had 
come into prominence within the last six 
OF Seven Years 

It was a bright day late in October, 
ebilly near the sea, on the uplands and on 
the high-road from Northerton to Nanton, 


but warm enough in the sheltered sunny 
little garden at Allenby Farm, where the 
chrysanthemuma, dahlias, and Michael 
mas Caisies nade a show. Pigeons sunned 
themeeives on the roof of the barn close 
by the fowls were cackling in the 
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farm-yard over some stirring event io the 
world of poultry. 

Farmer Allenby sat in the poreh smok- 
ing his after dinner pipe and watching « 
pigeon which bad flown frcm the barn and 
vas running about on the gravel path. He 
bad not noticed s bired carriage that had 
drawn up sbout a bundred yards down 
the lane, but he saw the pigeon rise, start- 
led, from the path, and then heard the 
latch of the gate click. 

He raised his eyes. A iady, tall and 
graceful, had entered and was walking 
down the path. She was dressed in black, 
and a black plumed hat covered ber bright 
hair and shaded her face. he appeared 
to have found it chilly driving, for around 
her she beld a cioak lined with costly furs. 
The band with which she held it was un- 
gloved end very white; some diamonds on 
her fingers sparkled in the sunshine. 

She paused before the farmer, and said 
aoftiy— 

“Father !"’ 

He started to hia feet with a hoarse cry 
and stood gazing at her wildly, for it was 
Mary who stood before him, like her mo- 
ther, but more beautiful, taller, queeniier. 
He did not speak, and her lips began to 
quiver. She let her cloak fall to her feet. 

“Father,”’ she cried, ‘‘don’t you know 
me? Am] asochanged? Won't you say 
you forgive me after all these years?’ She 
stood there radiant in her beautiful wo- 
manhood, which time had but developed 
into riper loveliness. “I am all alone in 
the world,’’ she said beseechingly; ‘‘my 
litle child died long ago, and—and he is 
dead too. 1 wouldn't speak evil of the 
dead, father, but I—I think he tired of me. 
| seldom saw him after the first two years; 
I wesried him perhaps. Three years ago 
he died, and now lamallalone. And, 
ob, father, there has not been an hour in 
all these years that I haven't thought of 
you!’ . 

Ans she apoke, a wild savage joy filled 
the old man's heart. He was dead, the 
man who hadcome between them—dead, 
aud she did not mourn him, and her heart 
had turned to him, to her father. Then 
suddenly another thought struck bim, and 
pointing to the flashing rings she wore, 
he said shortly— 

“Thou'rt rich? How art thou rich? 
W hat price didet pay for thy wealth ?”’ 

She flushed. 

‘*] earned it, father,’’ she answered 
gently; “Il worked for it all.’’ 

‘‘Karned it,’’ repeated Allenby slowly— 
‘earned it! What work couldst do to earn 
thee jewels? Earned it!’’ 

“1 thought you would guess,’’said Mary, 
hesitating slightly. “Father, [| am Mar- 
xaret Cunningham the actress; I play 
Juliet to morrow night at the opening of 
the Northerton Theatre. I went upon the 
stage when—when I left yon; I worked 
hard and was successful—have been very 


' successful of late; they pay me well.”’ 


He burst into a wild hoarse laugh. 

“Pay thee—pay thee well!’’ he cried. 
“Ay—the Evil One needs pay good wages 
as the price of a woman’s shame; but the 
last wage of sin is death! Margaret Cun- 
ningbam! 'Tis well at least thee dost not 
flaunt the name thy mother and mine 
bore before the world as thine!" 

She colored and held ber head rather 
more erect. 

Father,” she said, with gentle dignity, 
“you mistake, you wrong me; | have 
never disgraced my name !”’ 

He laughed again. 

‘‘Maybe thee speaks the truth,’’ he said, 
‘maybe thee’rt lying; I reckon a woman 
of thy trade thinks little of the truth. 
Dost call it no digrace to paint thy faceand 
stand up there on the public stage for all 
the world to see that likes to pay ?”’ 

She stood like a etatue, a mist of pain 
before her eyes. 

‘Father,’ she said—and the clear calm 
voice grew clearer and calmer from in- 
ward agony—''Il have made a mistake. | 
see that what J hoped and prayed jor as | 
came can never be; but, if you and I must 
live apart as long as we live, if we must 
wait until all things are made clear to us 
through death, at least say you forgive me 
—at least kiss me and bless me before | go 
away—alone !” 

There was a long silence. 

“The day thee left me for him that’s 
dead,” said the farmer slowly, ‘I told thee, 
if thee chose him, I'd never, unless it were 
in thy death- hour, kiss or bless thee more. 
Didst ever know me break my word ?’’ 

“No,” replied Mary, in a whisper; then, 
with a smile sadder than tears—* Yet once, 
father, you'd have had me break mine 
You will not, then ?” 

He shook his head, then stooped and 
lifted from the ground her cloak of furs 
and hung it on ber arm. 

‘“Shaitcall thy carriage for thee?’ 
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She answered only Dy #8 wan, Kroping 
for the letch with nerveless fingers. 


He opened the gate; she passed out, sil-— 


ently beld op her band to summon the 
carriage, entered it, and drove away. 

Farmer Allenby returned slowly to the 
house and closed the door, and then he 
was assailea by a terrible temptation, with 
which he wrestied vainly; it was the long- 
ing, now he had driven ber from him, to 
see his daugbter’s face oncemore. At last 
the temptation assumed a specious guise. 

“I love her still,” he thought, ‘‘for all 
that’s past; but it's my Polly I love. If I 
could see this woman, this Margaret Can- 
ningham, flaunting upon the stage, I 
should never love her; [| could put her 
from my heart, even though she had 
Polly’s eyes and voice, and be at peace; 
I'll go—1’1! see her!" 

It was dawn before he arrived at this re- 
solution, and he went calmly enough 
about bis usual day’s work; but ip the 
afternoon he donned his Sunday suit, 
mounted his cob, and started. Looking 
back at thefarm. “I'll goto Tom Allen 
by when I'm gone,’’ he muttered; ‘and be 
will sell the old place, or let it, any way.’ 


iil sue Comes to the scene Will ber lailer 
—that’s ber best !”’ 

The farmer ground his teeth and 
clenched bis hands to keep back a cry, as 
he sat and waited for the ‘scene with her 
father’ which was ‘‘her beet.”’ At last it 
came; and every line cost him a fresh 
pang She played witb feverish intensity 
end passion; and be turned faint from 
misery and longing as he watched ber 
quivering form and saw her anguished 
eyes tarned, as it seemed, on him. 

Then followed thescene with tbe friar, 
and then the supremely tragic potion 
scene. By this time the actress held ber 


' audience spell-bound; they even forbore to 


Then he turned the cob’s head and rode | 


briskly to Northerton. There he put up 
the cob at the old-fashione4 inn where for 
years he had stabled his horse on his 


visits to thetown. Then be strolled down. 


the High Street, and in ashop window, 
6x posed for sale, he saw some photographs 
on which were printed the name of ‘‘Mar- 
garet Cunningham."’ He entered thesbop. 

“What's the price of yon?” he de- 
manded, pointing to the photographs. 

“Miss Conningham’s photograph, sir? 
Two ebillings,” said the man. “Thank 
you, sir!'’—for Allenby had thrown the 
money upon the counter. The man took 
the picture from the window, then glanced 
with acovert smile at the gray hair and 
country dress of his customer, ‘ Very fine 
woman, sir, Miss Cunningham the ac- 
tress,’’ he remarked. ‘You've seen her 
on the stage, I suppsse, sir ?’’ 

Allenby frowned #0 flercely that the 
man involuntarily stepped back; however, 
the next moment the farmer bad taken the 
photograph and silently left the shop. 

He went down on to the pier, and, tak- 
ing out the picture, looking steadily at the 
fair face of his little lass. 

‘Miss Cunningham’s photograph? Two 
sbilling’’—‘Very fine woman, Miss Cun- 
ninghaw the actress!’ The words rang 
in his ears again and again. 

At last he put the photograph away, and, 


applaud; and it was almost a relief to them 
when the pbial dropped from her hand 
and she sank with an bysterical cry on 
Juliet’s bed. As for her father, a cold hand 
seemed to clutch his heart, for his experi- 
ment had failed. He loved her stili—it 
seemed indeed that he loved her more 
than in the old days—and yet prejudice, 
and conscience even, forbade him to sanc- 
tion a life which be firmly believed, even 
though his daughter herself might be 
spotless, to be one of deadly sin. 

The curtain rosé once more, and Juliet 
was not on the stage—it was the scene be. 
tween Romeo and the Apothecary—when 
sudaenly there came tbe cry of ‘‘Fire!”’ 
and the flames that burst forth showed the 
back of the stage to be ablaze. Instantly 
there wasarusb. Some succeeded in forc- 
ing their way out of the doors; but many 
fell, and were crushed and trampled upon 
by their stronger brethren. 

Even in that awful moment there were 
those who noticed and remembered after- 
wards a tall old man, gray-baired, with 
pale face and eyes in which there shone a 
wild joy, forcing his way with superbu- 
man strength, not to the exit, but straight 
to tbe burning stage. He reached it, and 
swung himself upou it, Volumes of smoke 
rolled across it, but it never occurred to 
him: that she—as was indeed the case with 
most of the company and theatrical em- 
ployes—might have escaped already; he 
never thought that he might fali suffocated 
before he accomplished his purpose; be 
only felt sure he would find her. He 
crossed the siage, went down @ short pas- 
sage and up a few stairs already burning; 
he struggied, blinded with smoke, into the 
dressing room appropriated to the great 


, actress. She was alone, save tor her fran- 
| tic maid, who was shrieking for help 


leaving the pier, walked to the pit en- | 


trance of the theatre. There he had to 
wait and hear her name on the lips of the 
crowd. Some had seen her—some had not 
—all had heard of her. She had been 
“secretly married to a duke,” said one. 


which could not reach ber, for the room 
was lighted from the roof and the entrance 
was surrounded by flames. 

The actress was not shrieking; she stood 
erect, dressed in Juliet’s white sbroud, 
ready for the last scene. Her bands were 
clasped, her lips moving in prayer. Her 


| eyes rested on him as he entered, and 


“She had never married at all,’’ asserts 


another. She was ‘‘the wife of an artist,” 


saidathird. ‘She is a good woman, given | 
| to bis breast, and kissed her. 


to deeds of charity,’’ some one informed 
the disputants; and lastiy oneot the crowd 
declared she was a ‘monster of iniquity, 
who had drawn countiess victims toruin.”’ 
This version was the most generally re- 
ceived, 

Atlength the doors were opened, and 
the old farmer, pressing his way onward, 
secured a seat in the front row of the pit. 
There he sat as if in adream and listene: 
to the talk around him. He was uneasy 
now lest she should see him there; she 
might break down, she might faint on the 
stage, and he did not wish that. It would 
be hard on ber, and be bad been hard al- 
ready, perhaps too haad; he might bave 
spoken more gently. Suddenly he was 
startled by aheavy booming sound. He 
turned to his neighbor. 

‘What death-bell’s yon ?” he said invol- 
untarily. 

The man stared. 

“It’s no bell,”’ he answered. “It’s the 
town clock striking the half-hour, They 
ought to ring the curtain up soon.” 

At that moment the orchestra entered 
and the livele strains of the overture 
soon filled the theatre The curtain rose, 
There were people on the stage; they 
talked; butthe farmer paid no hred. He 
watched only for bis daughter. At last 
she entered. He heard, as in a dream, the 
thunder of applause that greeted her; and 
then he heard her voice. He watched her, 
spell-bound. The Romeo was a well- 
known and popular actor; but Allenby 
saw only Juliet, radiant, lovely, murmur- 
ing softly in the moonlighton the balcony. 
He sat in a maze of pain. This was not 
the shameless woman hé bad come to see 


W hence had she gained this power? Not 
from him—not from her dead mother 
Every manifestation of it, every tender 


cadence of the lovely v ice, give him a 
fresh pain. At last the curtain fel! 


“Ah,” said a man behind Allenby, ‘‘wait 


there broke from ber lips a shriek of ‘‘Fa- 
ther!” 
He took one stride forward, caught ber 


“Heaven bless thee, my darling,’ he 
cried, witb a thrill of passionate joy and 
thankiulness in his voice, ‘and forgive us 


| both, dear heart! If we both were wrong, 
| | said 1’d hold thee to my heart and bless 


thee in thy déath-hour; and Heaven has 
pitied me and made it mine too!”’ 
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Pies DONATH, a naturalist of Buda- 
pest, says the Boston Transcript, 
makes the startling announcement to 

the scientific world that the standard of 

man’s stature is rapidly daeteriorating. 

Alter examining the recruiting statistics 

of those European countries in which en- 


'listment in the army is compulsory to 
' every male citizen, he has found that dur- 


ing the past decade there has been a sur- 
prising increase in the proportation of men 
unqualified for active service on account 
of shortness of stature. 

The number of those rejected last year 
from the Austro Hungarian army was 
found to be 76 per cent. morein proportion 
than those refused entrance ten years ago. 

Within the last ten years the proportion 
of those unqualified in Italy bas risen 
from 7 to 23 per cent. In Germany, dur- 
ing the same space, although the required 
standard has lately been lowered, the re- 
jected class has gone up from 7 to 16 per 
cent., and within sixteen years the pro- 
portion of those refused service in the 
French army, on the same grounds, has 
been raised from 6 to 13 per cent. Statis 
tics from Russia has not as yet been re- 
ceived, but of all the other countries in- 
cluded in Prof. Donath’s list, Switssrland 
alone was found to be free from this dete 
rioration in the height of ber average man 

These figures may be considered to have 


the same weight as would those deduced 
from a general census of male citisens, 





since in the countries mentioned every 
man on reaching the requirements of age 
must appear before an examiner for mea- 
surement, whetber he knows himself to be | 
deficient in this reepect or not. 

It is, therefore to be answered by phy- | 
siologista, whether or not the results of 
Prof, Donath’s investigation have settled 
the controversy between those who have | 
prophesied that the present age of intellec 
tual activity will beget a race of dwarfs, 
and those who will believe that man will 
each year continue to develop physically, 
in consistence with the laws of evolution. | 

Would a similar examination provesuch | 
a distressing state of affairs in Awerica? 
The countries mentioned are all great ven- 
tres of mental “hurly burly”’—yet not so 
moch soasthe United States. But first, 
bow can the deliverance of Switzerland be 
accounted for? 

The writer, on consulting several of the 
authorities of the War Department in re 
gard to the difierences of recruiting re- 
quirements of foreign armies, has heard an 
argument in favor of the adoption of mili- 
tary drill in our public schools, as pro 
posed in a bill now before Congress, 

In Switzerland it is required that all 
boys from the age of 10 until they leave 
the primary schools receive gymnastic in- 
struction, which is aiso continued after 
leaving the primary schools, until their 
20th year, the last two years of which 
period is devoted also to the handling of 
rifles. 

In this way each youth is kept in Spartan 
trim until the required time for enlist- 
ment, when he isin every way a trained 
soldier, Stature does not only depend 
upon the length of the bones, but the 
cultivation of the cartilage which hold the 
bones together. But it is not disputed by 
medical men that exercise extends the 
bones as well as the cartilage and muscles. 

Er. Theo, Gill, when asked at the Swith- 
sonian Institution in Washington whether 
he was atartled by Prof. Donath’sexamina- 
tion, expressed his opinion tbat man is 
now at the maximum in thescaleof health 
and stature. Various theories, he says, 
have been promulgated by anthropolo- 
gists trying to prove that man’s prehia- 
toric ancestors were races of giants and 
that the human race has been on the gra- 
dual decrease ever since; but he has no re- 
spect for such doctrines, As proot of this, 
he says most of the ancient armor worn 
by the best physical types of men many 
centuries age is too small and too short for 
the average man of to-day. 

The white citizen of the United States 
comes early, with an average stature of 
6767 inches. The United States negro 
ranks fourteenth in the scale, and of ail 
the countries of the world considered the 
Portuguese were found to be the shortest, 
averaging only 6543 inches. The total 
mean height of men was 67 3 inches, 

In the table giving the relative heights 
of United States soldiers, those from Ken- 
tucky ranked first with an average of 68 67 
inches, Kansas came second, and Connec- 
ticut was last with an average of 6659 
inches, As compared with tables com- 
piled ten years before the close of the war, 
these stalistices showed an increase ol 
average height in each one of the States, 








| were abnormally large o1 their many cen- 





without exception. 

The Western man of the United States 
is generaily superior to the Kastern man 
in height. This is attributed to the 
former’s enjoyment of freer air and a 
greater abundance of food, at the time the 
West was first opened. It has also been 
suggested that thisis due to the fact that 
only the best physical specimens dared to 
penetrate the wild plains in the days of 
the pioneers, 

In many of our States high in the scale 
of human stature the greatness of frame 
is said to be due to the lime belts running 
noticeably in their regions. Lime, of 
course, is absorbed in the system from | 
water, and also from vegetation, which 
partakes of the mineral products in the 
soil where it is planted. In the ‘hard 
water regions’’ of Vermont the native men 
are abnormally tall. 

Last summer it was announced at the. 
British Association at Oxford that there 
were found in Moravia bones of giart hu- 
man skeletons, which from their size were 
thought to have existed at the time of the 
Mammoths. About the same time an ex- 
plorer reported that he had dug upin Da- 
kota a dozen human skeletons, each mea- 
suring ten feet in length, when put to- 
gether. Theee discoveries were discred- 
ited by ecientista here, who regarded 


them as the imperfect remains of large 
animals, like the mastodons, the bones of 
whose limba, which are the last to decay 
have often fooled anthropologists in this 
way. 

In Holy Writ we hear that “there were 
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giants in those days,” and tales of adven- 
ture, as well as the most trustworthy med- | 
ical Journals, are filled with descriptions 
of abnormalities, but none of these are 


| thought to be remnants of ancient giant | 


races any more than are our present dime 
museum freaks of height. The Spartans 


turies of patient physical culture. The| 
Patagonians, Polynesians, Gaiway county 
Irish and Comanche Indians were all said | 
to be above the maximum heights of the 
otber nations. It is said that in 400 A. D. 
a race of people lived in East India who) 
were seven and a half teet high, aver 
aging about 130 years of age. 

The tallest man who served in the late. 
war was 6 feet 11 inches. The tallest hu- 
man skeleton said to be in existence is | 
that of Charlies O'Brien, a Scotchman, who 
measured 8 feet 4 inches. It hangain the 
College of Surgeons, London, The tallest | 
American on record was Porter, the Louis’ 
ville, Kentucky, giant, who measured 7 
feet 71, inches. 








SPIDER CRAB4, 





known until quite recently. When, 

a few years ago, the first attempts 
were wade at dredging for living forms in 
the depths of ibe sea, the scoop nets 
brought up many crustaceans which as- 
tonished the naturalists. Commonly they 
were covered with spines, and many of 
them seemed to be almost wholly com- 
posed of legs. One species, to which the | 
neme ferox lithodes, or ferocious spider | 
crab, was given, is the most formi 
dably armed animal in existence, being | 
so extremely prickly that it ia a difficult 
business to handle even a dead specimen, 

Every small boy who bas had a chance 
to go wading in the shallows of bays and | 
estuaries near the seashore is familiar with 
the plain, everyday spider crab. Take | 
that creature, magnify bim largely, fur- | 
nish bim with spines some inches in | 
lengtb, and you will have a typical sea 
spider of the depths, You cannot help | 
admiring his arms, 6ach two feet or more, | 
perbaps, in length, and provided with a) 
claw tbat is to all intents and purposes a | 
hand. From bis hiding place beneath a | 
rock or in a crevice the animal is able to 
reach far out and grab whatever prey | 
comes near. The arms look somewhat like 
the arins of a human skeletion, and they | 
are so nade that a bend from the joint at 
the elbow brings the claw exactly to the 
mouth. 

The biggest of the known deep sea 
spiders is found in Behring Sea and else- | 
where in the North Pacific. It weighs 
about twelve pounds when full grown, 
The natives of the Aleutian Islands eat it, 
and so do the tur séals. The latter feed 
extensively on crabs, though most parti- 
cularly on a species called the borse crab, 
which has a soft shell and is not a spider 
crab. 

Another vary large species of sea crab, 
baving a stretch of about three feet, has 
been caught at a depth of nearly a mile 
and a half off Cape Cod on the continental 
slope. The slope of the continent, as it de- 
ascends quite precipitously to the floor of 
the ocean—its edge is not marked by the 
shore lina, but is far out In the sea—is 
bathed along @ narrow strip by a warm 
current. Oo this strip animal life flourishes 
abundantiy, and from it have been dredged 
many new species of crabs, 48 well as 
queer fishes and other creatures. Oneodd 
point about the big spider crab just men- 
tioned is that when an infant it is covered 
with spines ter longer and more formidable 


Vf esos little about spider crabs was 


| than thoss which adorn the adult. 


A kind of spider crab found in Japanese 
waters is so prickly that it is called the 
‘‘rose-busb crab.’’ It weighs three or four 
pounds when of full siza, More appro- 


| priately it might be named the “chestnut 


burr,’’ to which it bears a very close re- 
semblance. A sea spider that belongs in 
the neighborhood of Alaska spends its life 
in floating about on seaweed; the casual 
observer would mistake the animal iteelf 
for a piece of seaweed Another kind folds 
itself up in a compact sbape, 80 as to imi- 
tate a rock, having no spines. The decep- 
tion is helped by barnacles, which grow 
upon the creature. But the queerest of the 
spider crabs is the ‘ory ptolithodes,’’ which 
bears on its back @ shield that wholly con- 
ceals it. The sbield looks like the shell of 
a mollusk. 

This protective contrivance reminds one 
of the device alloged to be adopted some 


times by lie hunters in Africa. The bun 
ter is provided with an enormous convex 
a . r 

shield of rawhide He throws his spear at 


the lion, and, when the latter atteinpts to 
spring upon him, he crouches close to the 


| fore they are lost, you know. 
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ground, covering bimeelt with the shield, 
The lion cannot get at him because the 
shield is slippery and resisia his claws, 
When the hunter gets a chance he jumps 
up aod throws another spear, collapsing at 
once beneath the shield. This 1s continued 
until the lion falls dead or goes away. One 


is at liberty to believe this story or not, as | 


he chooses 


HE BUYS STOLEN PROPERTY. 





“No, he ain’t out of work. He buys 
stolen property; leastways, he buys any- 


| thing offered to him, whether stolen or not 
| without asking any questions,” said aman 


recently. 

The remark was made writes a corres 
pondent in reply toa query as to the ovecu 
pation of an individual who, fairly weil 
dressed and apparenly by nu means “herd 
up,” may be seen any day about noon 
“banging about’’ a public-house in one of 
the busiest thoroughfares in London 


| Quietly and respectably dressed, and hav- 


ing the appearance of a smart man of busi- 
ness, he would probably have been passed 
unnoticed but for the fact that every day 
for several months the writer had seen him 
in the same place at about the same hour. 

“Who does he do business with?” went 
on the informant mentioned above, in re 
ply toa further question. “Ob, anybody 
who is introduced to him by a customer, 
He buys mostly, though, from gentlemen's 
valets and inen employed in hotels, some 
of whom ‘find’ a good many articles be 
Jawelry, 
watches, and plate be likes buying bes!; 
but he’s always open to make # deal, no 
matter whnatis broughtto him. You can 
take it from me, though, he don’t give 
much for the things. Look ! there he goes 
inside with a customer. | know that young 
fellow well; he's valet to Mr.——”" 

Sure enough, the individual in question 
had been accosted by a nattily-dressed 
young man, and together they entered the 
public house, The writer happened to 
have in his pocket a gold pencil case, which 
about three weeks previously had cost 
twenty five shillings, and the happy 
thought occurred —why not offer it forsale 
in order to prove whether or not these 
statements were true? 

“Can I introduce you to him? Well, 
no, 1’m afraid 1 can’t; but 1 can fetch a 
friend of mine who will ”’ 

With that he left, and shortly atterwards 
returned in company with @a man whose 
down-at-heel appearance suggested he was 
out of work, and whose g!ances toward the 
public house seemed to carry with them a 
desire for liquid refreshinent. When this 
was forthcoming he at once proceeded to 


| business. 


“What hev yer got; suimmat to sell? 
Old Charley’ll buy it quick enough. As 
soon a8 he's done with other chap I't) 
make it right for you. When you goos in 
the public-bouse with bim slip what yov've 
got into his hand quietly, and he'll soon 
make you ap Ciler.’’ 

The metbod of introduction was sim- 
plicity itself. 

‘‘He’s safe enough, Chariley,”’ said the 
man who had been ‘“‘fetebhed,’”’ when the 
street buyer of stolen property left his pre- 
vious customer. 

“We'd better go inside,’’ was the re- 
sponse, 

The writer, acting on the instructions re- 
ceived, then slipped the pencil-case stealth- 
ily iuto the hand of the “fence” 
stolen goods), who, taking Up a Lowspaper 
examined the article behind it. 

“Three shillings,’’ said he 
looking as though he should lose money 
by giving so much for an article which had 
coat but twenty-five shililogs. 

After a lot of baggling, during which he 
raised bis offer to three shillings and six 
pence, the introduction resulted in: “ne 
deal.”? The pencil case was handed back, 
and the writer went on his way wondering 
not how the man got bis living that was 
6x plained—but how it came about tbat « 
buyer of stolen property was able to carry 
on bis business in the street in broad day 
light without being interfered with by the 
police. 


” 


(buyer of 


promently» 
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THe Japaneses aré certainly a cosmo 
politan people. Their political modeia are 
English, their religion is supplied mainiy 
by America, thelr Courts are 


after the French, and their schools alter: 


modlejed 


the German idea, 
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People do not discover it until too late 
that the so called washing wile 
only eat up thelr thes 
skin, and cause rheumatis “¢ 
but Dobbine’ Electric Soa; ave our 


grocer keep it. 


At Home and Abroad. 


While building part of the new Siberian 
railway, which bas recently been extended 
from St, Petersburg to Omak, a distance of 
2200 miles, the men had often to carry 
their food with them, and sometimes had 
to be lowered in baskets in order to pre 
pare the track, In draining a bog sixty 
miles wide, both engineers and men had 
for some time to live in bute builton plies, 
which oould be approached only in boata. 
Mosquitoes were so plentiful that the 
workmen had to wear maska, of which 
four thousand were brought for the pur- 





| pore, 


Big *leeves are not a new thing, as will 
be seen by the following ordinance in re- 
ward to them, adopted by the town of Ded- 
bain, Mass., in 1639: “and be it further en- 
actod, that hereafter no person whatsoever 
shall make a garment for women or any 
other sex with sleeves rnore than half an 
ell wide in the widest part, and so propor- 
tlonate for bigger or smaller persons. And 
for present reformation of immoderate 
real sleeves and some other superfluities 
which may easily be redressed without 
much prejudice or spoil of garments, it is 
ordered, ete.”’ 

Among the most wonderful and danger- 
ous of all explosives is lodide of nitrogen, 
For many years chemists have have been 
trying to determing its precise com porl- 
tion, and to doling #0 bave sometimes fair- 
ly takon their lives in their banda, for the 
substance explodes on the slightest pro- 
vocation, A mere draught of air passing 
over it will cause an explosion. ‘The least 
shock or friction Is equally disastrous, Bat 
Doctor Szubay, of Buda VPesth, bas not 
been deterred by any danger from trying 
once more to ascertain what the jodide of 
nitrogen coutains, atthough he has had 
someof his apparatus pulverized before 
his eyes, And he has succeeded, too, in 
his attempt, baving reeently established 
the fact that the extraordinary explosive, 
which be produced in the form of a fine 
powder, contains hydrogen «as well as 
iodine end nitrogen. This fact had been 
suspected, but never really proved, 

The Chines®s bave extraordinary auper- 
stittoos relating to music, 
them, the Creator of the universe hid eight 
sounds in the earth, for the @xprems pur- 
pose of impelling mortal man to find them 
out, “on the same principle, we presume,’’ 
kaye One writer, “that Jupiter in Virgil 
hides tire in flint and honey in trees, in 
order to whet the ardor of man's industry 
in re discovering the treasures.’’ In mone, 
in metal, in silk, in wood, in bamboo, tn 
purpkins, in the skins of animals, and to 
certain @arths, these sounds, according to 
the Chinese, are hidden. The musical tn- 
struments of their orchestra are all made 
of one or other of these substances, and 
the naive credulity of the people heara tn 
the thuds of the gongs and the whisat- 
ling of the pipes, the tones of the eternal 
sounds of Nature and the universe, as de- 
posited in the strata of the earth by the 
Almighty Father. 

Many officers of the army are wont to 
compiain of the increase of cigarette amok- 
ing. expecially among the younger officers; 
in fact, the anti cigarette officers are so 
etrongly Opposed to the babit that the War 
Deopartinent may be asked to include it as 
one ot the oflences characterized as “toon. 
duct unbecoming an officer and « gontle- 
inan.’’ ‘This recalla an order promulgated 
to the officers of the British army @ couple 
of generations ago, which reads as follows: 
“The 
formed that (he practica of smoking, by 
the use of pipes, cigars or Cheroots, has be- 
come prevalent among the officers of the 
Army, Which in only itself a species of 
intoxication, occasioned by the lume of 
sncdoubtedly, occasions 
drinking and tipping by those whe me 
quire the babit. and he entreate theo Mcers 
commanding regiments to prevent emok- 


Cousmander in-Chieft laa been in- 


tohaceno, Pruat, 


Ing in the mess rooms of thelr several 
regiments andin thea joining apartone ota, 
and to discourage (he practice among the 


offi era of junior rank in their regiments,” 
—_— © r_— —— 
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12 
Wur Young Folks. 


DUNCAN'S WEDDING BAND, 


ny a. L D 





ULCIBELLA lay stretched on her 
| ! pack on the nursery floor, and the 

Pride of the Isles was stranded high 
ano dry beside the nursery wall; for Hugh 
and Mary were far too busy talking to 
think of doll or boat. 

“The flowers,” said Mary. 

“And the terns,” said Hugh, 

“And the cake,” said Mary, getting quite 
excited —‘‘the tall tower of a cake——" 

“Yeu, ' sald Hugh, “the ferns, the flow. 
ere, aud the tall lower of a cake——" 

“Are lovely!’ said both the children to- 
gether. 

“Tam yiad we are lo #e@ it to-morrow,” 
said Hugh. “But, Mary, do.'t you wish 
that we could have a wedding too?" 

“4 course | said Mary; ‘but we 
have not « big sister to be the bride, and | 


suppome there munt be a bride,” 

“f ahould like to do something at the 
wedding,” said Hugh, “now Duncan te 
to carry the bride's long dreas.”’ 

“Well, lem going to throw flowers for 
Mary. “Nurse says | may.” 

Hugh knelt down on the floor and 
picked up the fat fairy book. He was 
thinking bard lle began to turn the 
pages of the book over; but he stopped 
when he came to the picture of Cinderella 
marrying the Prince, 

“You see, Mary, at Cinderella's wed- 
ding,’ be said wt last, “they bad a band. 
Do you think Duncan will have @ band at 
his wedding 7?" 

Mary shook ber head, 

“But he ought to bave a band,” said | 
Hugh; “and be shall have a band too, | 
Mary !"' Hugh began to shout. ‘We will 
be the band." 

“Ob, Hugh, we will be the band,” said 
Mary, clapping her bands; “and won't | 
Duncan be pleased I’ 

“In the picture,’ eaid Hugh, 
three men blowing trumpets, 
man beating a drum." 

“Hut we have only one little trumpet,”’ 
maid Mary. 
“| bave a gun,” said Hugh, “and of 

course, that would be something.”’ 

“Perhaps mother would buy usadroum,” 
maid Mary. ‘Shall we ask ber ifsbhe will?” | 

There was «a knock at the door and a ring 
atthe bell. Both children ran to the win- 
dow. 

“Tt's Duncan,” said Mary. 

“Lo bis page's dreas,”’ said Hugh. 

“Mary and Hugh, come and see how 
lovely | look,” called Duncan's voice, 

And the children hurried downstairs, al- | 
moat tumbling over one another as they 


“there are 
and one 


ran. 

They were so busy admiring Duncan's 
drees that they forgot all about the band; | 
but Hugh remembered it again as they | 
were going to bed, and be managed to | 
whisper to Mary, on the way upstairs: 
“We must settie who is to bave the trum- 
pet and who isto have the gun to morrow 
morning.” 

Nurse was very busy next morning, | 
hurrying to get through ber work, so that 
she could go to see the wedding. The 
children were sent oul into the garden to 
play unUl nurse was ready, and they bad 
atrict orders to play quietly and not get 
dirty or untidy. They certainly played 
quietly, for afler one visit to the nursery, 
they spent the whole morning under the 
big chestnut tree, 

it wan getting late when nurse was ready 
at jast to start ior the church, and she was | 
very giad when the children proposed 
running on in front of ber, Only when in 
the chureh did sbe catch sight of some 
thing sticking outof Hugb’'s coat, and no- 
ticed that Mary bad a stick of some kind 
inside ber littie parasol, 

Before she had time to speak to the 
children, bowever, the organ began to 
play, and the bride, with ber bridesmaica, 
appeared at (he chureh door. 

“Toere is Duncan,’ whispered Hugh, 

“And look at his stick with the fowers 
tied on to it,’ said Mary. 


“Hugh! said nurse, “You must not 
talk now.” 
Mary tried very bard to stand still], but 


the people in front of her were very tall, 
and she began vo feel tired. 
‘Hugh,’ she whispered softly, “Hugh—"’ 
But nurse was standing between them, 
Hugh, too, was 


and Hugh did not hear. 


busy trying to get something out from 
beneath his coat 

Mary knew what it was, and as soon as 
she saw what her brother was doing, Mary 


began to open her parasol 


| Mary and Hugh, 


baving wherewithal 


to go to see the patient, 
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‘Don't fidget,”’ said nurse, “We shail 
go home directly. It is nearly over.”’ 

The something inside Hugh's coat would 
not come out, although he lugged and 
pulled, and the wedding « as over, and the 
people began to leave the church. 

Nurse waited with the children at the 
gates. 

‘‘Now you can throw your flowers, Mies 
Mary,"’ said nurse. 

“Now for the band,” whispered Hugh. 
“I've got it out at last.”’ 

The bride and the bridegroow, followed 
by ever so many people, came outof the 
church door. 

“And you've forgotten the flowers, after 
all, Miss Mary,”’ said nurse. ‘What a 
pity 

‘There ia Duncan, j ust bebind the lady 
in white. Now, Mary," said Hugh, ‘be 
ready. When | say ‘Three,’ begin.” 

The bride -awe smiling down the steps, 
and the people moved aside to let her pass, 
but Mary and Hugh stepped forward. 

Then suddenly there was a ioud ‘Toot- 
a-roo a-roo!"’ from Hugb’s trumpet, and 
Mary knocked the gup on the stones, and 
cried, “Rub-adub-dubadub!"’ Duncan 
saw them, and Duncan smiled, but neither 
Hugb nor Mary had time to see what any 
one else thought of the band, for betore 
they quite knew where they were they 
found themselves being hurried down the 
road away from the church by nurse, 

She would noi listen to Hugh's story 
about the band at Cinderella's wedding 
and the band at Duncan's wedding—sbe 
only told them that they bad been very 
naughty children to take their toys to the 
ehurch, 

‘“Nuraee did not understand; we must ex- 


plain it all to mother,” said Hugh to Mary, | 
as they saton the nursery floor together, | 
| patient is evidently out of danger, except | 


shut up in disgrace, 

“Bat Duncan understood,” said Mary; 
‘‘and Dancan smiled at me, #0 1 expect 
Duncan was pleased,’’ 

“T am glad Duncan understood,” said 
Hugh. 

And somebody else must have under- 
stood also. Forin the evening, when the 
wedding was over, a plate of fruit and 
cake arrived, “With Duncan's love to 


Band,”’ 
—— 9 


THE CHINESE DOCTOR. 


"ILLUSTRATION Europeene, Brus- 


sels, publishes the following interest. — 
4 ing passage on the subject of pbysic- | 
jans in China from a letter ot Rev. Father 


dv Imet, missionary at Kan-Sou: 
“Chinese physicians regulate the dose 
and the price of the drugs—which they al. 


| ways deliver themselves—not by the con- 


dition of the patient, but by that of his 
purse 

‘Here, for example, is a poor devil, not 
even to satisfy his 
hunger, who bas contracted a kind of 
typhus which in these parts is called i-tchi. 
One of bis family comes to ask the doctor 
The Chinese Hip 
pocrates bas only to see the mien and dress 
of this relative of the sick man to know 
that he is rich only in misery. Conse. 
quently he gives bis answer without even 
rising from bis chair. He is very tired; at 
least they might let bim alone till be bas 
smoked a pipe of opium. And then, too, 
these sick people are all alike; one must 
run at the first call, whether it is hot or 
cold weather. ‘I am no stronger than the 
next man,’ ne adds; ‘I know as well as 
anyone what it costs to recover lost health. 
You had better call on one of my profes 
sional brethren !"’ 

“But the poor Chinese has the tenacity 
common to all feeble creatures. He re. 
news bis demand, implores, supplicates, 
auswers all objections, and displays so 
muct eloquence that the doctor finally 
consents to visitthe invalid. The consul- 
tation is not long; it requires merely a 
glance. 

‘And it is for that—for an ordinary 
i-tchi,’ says the healer, ‘that you disturba 
man of my condition, when to cure you 30 
sapecks’ (3 cent*) worth of kiang-p'i would 
suffice! Here is the dose which will make 
you sweat every dropin your body; and 
in three days you will be all right. Never 
come back to bother me!’ 

‘And the good man, with his 30 sapecks, 
returns grumbling. He has scarcely at- 
tacked a second pipe of onium when a car- 
riage stops before bis gate; a valet clothed 
in silk comes to demand his attention tor 
a rich merchant also afflicted with i-tchi. 
‘To every lord ail honor !’—this proverb is 
known elsewhere than in Europe. In the 
Esculapius has 
thrown away his pipe and put on his vel- 
vet shoes and his long embroidered silk 


twinkling of an eye, our 


dose of kiang-p’i, at $4 At 


and one piece of wed- | 
| ding cake was specially labelled ‘For the 


coat. He dons bis bat of state, without 
forgetting to put in bis pocket a package 
of kiang-p'i—tbe 3 cent package—and to 
place on bis large red nose a pair of gigan 
tic blue goggles. 

“In this solemn garb the great map goes 
at full galiop to the palace of bis patient 
There, assuming an air of charitable com- 
punction, he taps the patient, he auscul 
tates bim by the back, the chest, the 
stomach. Then, with the goggles raised 
on his forehead, bis anger op bis right 
cheek and his eyé fixed on space, he re 


fiectsa, he meditates, be sighs, during 4. 


full quarter of an hour. 


“*] have it! cries he, in an oracular | 


tone; ‘1 have never seen so many com- 


plications united in sn effort to bring the | 


most robnst man to his coffin; but bappily | 
just become a Catholic. 
j 


the science that our ancestors have be 


queathed to us is able to take care of the 
most desperate cases, and here is a beroic | 


medicine worth ten times its weight ip 


gold, which will certainly put you on your | 


feet in a few days.’ 

“The good man exhibits his 3 cent pack 
age of kiang-p'l, for which he asks and 
receives 7 or 8 taeis—about $8 

“His first care, on the morrow, is to be 
take bimself again to bis precious pa ient. 


The latier is naturally much better; how 


could he be otherwise after the absorpti: n 


of a sudorific that the chosen ones of for- | 


tune are alone able to buy? Thatdoes not 
prevent the doctor from affirming that the 


ee 
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In Hawaii 
$12 Sa month. 

Three horses out of every four in Ice- 
land are piebald. 

The fashionable instrument of next 
year will be the concertina. 

When Japanese oranges have theskin 
removed the sections fall apart naturally. 

The Ferris w! eel is being put up again 
in Chicago, and will be ready for business by 
August. 

Some writing 4,28) years is on exhi- 
bition in Parts, and the ink looks as fresh as a 
pewly written note. 

A pauper in Leinster, Ireland, aged 


105, who has been a Protestant all his life, has 


Japanese laborers get 


Texas will have no timber in fifteen 
years, if the present rate of cutting 1,00u,000,. 
000 feet a year continues. 

Eight hundred million pieces of mail 
matter are handled yearly by the Chicago 
Post office and its stations. 

One of the most popular religious 
book in Japan is “Pilgrim's Progress,” illus- 
trated by Japanese artists. 

The total cordage required for a first 
rate mun-of-war weighs about eighty tons, 
and exceeds $15,000 in value. 

A trolley line direct from Cairo to the 
Pyramids will replace the present means of 


| transportation by donkey or camel. 


leftarm and, perhaps the rigbt foot have | 


not perspired sufficiently. But it is very 
easy toapply to the case another médica 
ment not less efficacious than the former. 
He presents consequent!v a second pack- 
age of kiang-p’i, but, that it may not be 
confused with the preceding package, he 
only asks $% forit. On the third day, the 


that, by a peculiarity that would balk a 
less experienced practitioner, there is stil! 
too high a temperaturein the head; a third 
the fourth 
visitan abnormal cbilliness of the abdo- 
men is Observed; this time the dose costs 
only $3. This goes on for four or five 


Japanese workmen wear, both on their 
caps and on their backs, an inscription stating 
their business and the name of their employ- 
ers. 

The general testimony of European 
countries which have abolished capital pun- 
ishment is that there hus been no increase of 
crime. 

Out of 28,000 students matriculated 
at German universities this semester, 2150 are 
foreigners. This is the largest number on 


| record. 


Official estimates place the value of 
farm animals—horses, cattle, mules and hogs 


, and sheep—in the United Stutes at no less 


months, and the rich man pays out $100 or | 


so to be cured of his trouble, when the 
poor man got off with 3 cents. 


“For my part, I think theconduct of the | 


Chinese doctor is quite judicious, 


not some great European doctors adopt 


| the same method ?”’ 


——$—>—_ 6 <a 


HUMMING- BIRDS’ CoUuRTSHIP.—‘'*When 


‘With. | 
out faith, no beaith’; and the patient bas 
| perfect confidence in his physician. Do | 


catching the ephemeric that play above | 


tbe water, the tail of the humming-bird,”’ 
says the author of The Naturalist in Nica 
ragua, ‘is not expanded; it is reserved for 
times of courtship. I haveseen the female 
sitting quietly on a branch, and two males 
displaying their charms in front of her. 
One would shoot up like a rocket, then, 
suddently expanding the snow-white tai 
like an inverted parachute, slowly descend 
in front of her, turning round gradually to 
sbow botb back and front. The effect was 
heightened by the wings being invisivle 
from the distance of a few yards, both 


from their great velocity of movement and | 


from not having the metallic lustre of the 
rest of the body. The expanded white tail 
covered more than all the rest of the bird, 
and was evidently the grand feature in the 
performance, Whilst one was descend- 
ing, the other would shoot up and come 
slowly down expanded. The entertain- 
ment would end in a fight between the 
two performers; but whether the most 
beautiful or the most pugnacious was the 
accepted suitor I know not.”’ 





LaborR.—It is a mistake to suppose that 
labor is an unpleasantcondition of life, It 
is matter of experience that there is more 
contentment in attending toany kind of 
occupation than there is in looking for 
some occupation. Attend therefore to 


than $1,819, 446,366, 


In 1884 the total production of alumi- 
num was only 1530 pounds. It is now 339,000 
poundsa year. The price has decreased from 
$¥ to 75 cents a pound. 


Animals are often able to bear very 


| protracted fasting. In the Italian earth- 
| quakes of 1795 » dog was buried, it is said, Ror 


23 days and yet recovered, 


l‘latinum has been drawn into smooth 
wire so fine that it could not be distinguished 
by the naked eye, even when stretched across 
a piece of white cardboard. 


A Londom tirm, which has manufac- 
tured eight of the eleven cables linking the 
United States to England, makes fifty-five 
miles of cable every twenty-four hours. 


A beggar who died a few weeks ago in 
Auxerre, France, was found to have a willion 
francs in bondsina trunk, and in his ceilar 
400 bottles of wine of the vintage of 1790, 


A plumb-line suspended a few feet 
from the side of a very large building inclines 
a little from the perpendicular because the 
weight is attracted by the mass of the edifice 

Five hundred thousand drachmas, or 
$100,000, have been given to the fund for the 
Olympic games by M. Averof, a Greek merch- 
antof Alexandria. He wishes the money to be 


| used to put the Stadium, the running course, 


in order 


(reneral Booth is planning tosend such 
an industrial colony to Canada as will astou 
ish the world. His scheme comprehends the 
transportation of 10,000 perso s, and he ts 
sanguine that these people will stay and pros 
per there., 


Poor Trilby has now got down to the 
work of making the tortune of a Yankee toy 


| nanufacturing firm in « 10 cent puzzle, in 
| which two figures are tied together with 


your business, and regard your business | 


as being worthy of all your attention. 
Working men are apt to consider that their 
occu pations aloné are laborious, but in that 
matter they are mistaken Labor of mind 
is generally even more fatiguing than labor 
of the body, and it is quite erroneous to 
suppose that others do not work as well as 
we do, simply because their work is difler- 
ent from ours. Labor is the earthly con- 
dition of man, and until the nature of man 
is changed, the want of something to do 
will produce ali the horrors of ennui. 
Gambling and other reprehensible dissipa- 
tions are all owing to the fact that homan 
nature Cannot support a state of idleness, 
To live without a purpose is to lead a rest- 
less life. 
i — 3° 

By using Hali’s Hair Renewer, gray, 
faded, or discolored bair assumes the na- 
tural color‘of youth, and grows luxuriant 
and strong, pleasing every body. 


string, the puzzle “How to Kelesse 
Trilby.” 

The proposal is now made by Euro- 
pean philanthropists of establishing a naval 
Red Cross Soctety, whose vessels, painted in 
some distinctive color, shall accompany ho» 
tile fleets and pick up the crews of vesse!s 
sunk in action. 


The practice of medicine in Japan 
has progressed wonderfully in the past few 
years. Th fleld hospital service during the 
recent war was admirable. Excellent loca! 
hospituls have been opened in most of the 
Japanese towns, many of them in connection 
with the Christian missions, 


Dog farming is carried on extensively 
in China. There are thousands of large breed: 
ing establishments scattered over the north 
ern districts of Manchuria and Mongolia, anc 
no dog skinsin the world can compare wit 
those that come from these parts as regards 
either size, quality or length of hafr. 


being 


At Venice recently thieves broke in 


the Church of the Frati, stole the gold 


chalice with the communion wafers andt 
the wafers to the street No one dared ' 
touch them till the priests came out in 
cession and picked them ap. The Patriar 


has ordered expiatory services in all the 


churches of Venice. 








A LITTLE EVERY DAY. 


BY KW. WwW. 





just a little every day, 
That's the way 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades put through the snow, 
Never a flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst, 
siowly—elowly—at the first. 
That'sthe way 
Just a little every day. 
— oo 


ABOU! SHAVING, 





The practice of shaving probably ori- 
ginated at first from its being found that 
the beard afforded too good a hold to an 
enemy in battle. This is the cause as- 


signed for the origin of shaving among | 


the Greeks, about the time of Alexandér; 
and in most countries we find that the 
practice is first adopted by military men, 
and that men of 


pacific and learned | 


pursuits retain their beards much later. 
The ancient German natives shaved | 
the beard, except that on the upper lip, | 


and what is expressly stated of one tribe 
was probably true of the rest—that they 


allowed no young man to shave or cut | 
his hair until he had killed an enemy in | 


The ancient Goths, 
Britons also 


battle. 


Gauls and wore mous- 


Franks, | 


taches, the hair of which they suffered | 


to grow toa very inconvenient length. 
The Saxons wore long beards, but at 
the introduction of Christianity, the 
laity began by degrees to imitate the 
clergy, who were shaven; they, how- 
ever, still retained the hair on the upper 
lip. The Danes appear to have worn 
their beards. Sueno, the first Danish 
chef who invaded England, was sur- 
named ‘*Fork beard.”’ . 
The Normans shaved their beards en- 
tirely, and looked upon the appendage 
with so much distaste, as an indication 
of misery and distress, that they were 
the great apostles of shaving wherever 
they came. Accordingly, the endeavored 
to persuade or compel the English to 
shave the bair of their upper lips. The 
vieat majority yielded to the necessity 





ot the case, but there were many who | 
chose rather to leave the country than 


resign their whiskers, 
Hlowever, beards again had their day. 
in the fourteenth century they became 


'an estimated cost of 210,000 


again fashionable, and continued until | 


the beginning of the seventeenth. At 
the iatter date their dimensions had be- 
come much contracted, and they were 
-oon after relinquished, the moustaches 
enly being retained, and at the begin 
ting of the last century the practice of 
~laving the whole face had become uni- 
versal. 

(roldsmith tells us of a Spanish ygen- 
eral who, when he borrowed a large 


sum of money from the Venetians, | 


pawned his whiskers, which he after- 
wards vook proper care to release, 


Ko ngstou assured us that a considerable | 


part of the religion of the Tartars con- 
sisted in the management of their whisk- 
ers, and that they waged a long and 
booly war with the Persians, declaring 
them infidels merely because they would 
net give their whiskers the orthodox 
cut. The Kinys of Persia used to carry 
the care of their beards to a ridiculous 
excess, when they chose to wear them 
matted with gold thread; and even the 
Kings of France, of the first race, bad 
them knotted and buttoned with gold. 

But of all nations the aboriginal 
Americans took the greatest pains in 
culling their hair anc p'ucking their 
beards, The under part of the beard 
and ail but the whi-kers they took care 
to pluck up by the roots, so that many 
supposed them to have had no hair 
naturally growing on that part, and even 
Linnzeus fell into that error. Their 
hair was also cut into bands, and no 
small care employed in adjusting the 
whisker. 

It is contented that the hair eround 
the mouth tends to impair the ullerance 
of song and rpeech. are 
broken or muffled as they are pri jected 
from the meuth. Most 
lawyers, ministers and 
Orators have been clean 


The sounds 


amous 
parliamentary 


r 


shaven. It is 
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not known whether Demosthenes and 


Cicero wore beards, but we suppose 
Peter the Hermit, who preached the 
first crusade, and Walter the Penniless 
were bearded because they could not 


spare time to shave. 
——— ee 


Tue Forrsry or true Past.—lIn | 


giancing back at the history of foppery, 
one is compelled to admit that the men 


of fashion of the present generation are _ 
| that over #0 @0 women held public appotnt 


& More manly set thau their prototypes 
of half a century ago. In these days 
there are no Brummeils who employ 
two glovers to clothe their dainty hands 


—one artist for the thumbs and another | 


for the fingers and backs; no Alvan!eys, 
Petershams and Mildmays, who make 


their blacking with champagne, or re-. 


quire three hairdressers to arrange their 
hair—one for the tup knot, one for the 


side curls and one for the ‘‘back hair.’ | 
Early in the present century such dis- | 


gusting fopperies as these were affected 
by the Euglish dandies, of whom the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George LV., 
was the leader. Citizens of threesecore 
can remember the time when the 
‘Brummell tie’? and the 
coat’’ were ‘“‘the rage’’ Nay, more— 
alter the Prince Regent took to wearing 


‘Petersham | 


stays to conceal his growing corpulency, | 


and bis parasites, fat and lean, followed 
his example, the strap-corset, known as 
the ‘*Regent’s belt,’’ became for a while 
fashiouable among dandies. 


to put compressing bandages round their 
middies in order to make themselves 
wasp waisted, or to have their gloves 
made to measure by two manufacturers, 
or to submit their heads to three hair. 
dressers before going to a ball. Even 
the fashionable world moves. 
_ oP 7) OS 

A THRILLING SPECTACLE.—A Chi- 
cago man is going to get up a spectacle 
for the coming summer that will be pe- 
culiarly Chicagoesque. He expects to 
lease 11) acres-of land in one of the 
suburbs and build a railroad track 
thereon. He will buy two engines at 
apiece. 
Then he willerect an immense grand- 
stand on each side of the railroad which 
will accommodate 100 (0 people. The 
engines will be steamed up to their ful! 
capacity and started toward each other. 
The spectacle when they collide, the 
Chicagoan calculates, will be so thrill- 
ing that thousands will want to wit 


ness it, 
— 


(Brains of told. 


No man can rise higher than his ideal. 


Bright things are not always good 


things 


Every dollar the miser gets makes him 
poorer 
It hurts the soul to be guilty of in- 


gratitude 
Bees find honey in 


poison in flowers= 


weeds, and spiders 


Wherever there is sin it is sure to be 


followed by sorrow 
It is venerally other people 
by our bitter experiences 


who profit 


Nothing cau keep men from having a 
good time in this world but sin 

The devil will be sure to stay a while 
if he callaon you when you are idle 

It ix better to deserve praise and not 
get it, than towet praise and not deserve it 

When it is looked for there 


in sight complaint 


is Oe 
thing always 1 cause for 
Our mistakes wil always tell us some- 
thing for our good if we will bat need the les 
sor 
Promises made in time of affliction re- 


quire # better memory than people « ommonly 


possess 

The religion that is noisy in church is 
sometimes very quiet places where it ts 
needed just as 

Let the memory of those oversights 
yy * we ave suffered struct us, for 
t! P ast ente Ca tbe recalled, pust 

2 a “ihe - 

. . . 

wee these t# ss fne almost as a Dals 

fi a 1 rter to take aim at 


But we do| 
not think that even the most finical of 
our fine gentlemen could now be induced | 
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F . . *,e 
emininities. 

There are two solid silver tea-tables 
at Windsor Castile. 

Associations tor female workers are 
gradually gaining in numbers and tnfluence 

When a Calmuck has a marriageable 
daughter, he fies a fag from the top of his 
house. 


In the whole of Europe itis calculated 


menta. 

Why should girls not wear birds in 
their hate?’—Recause it makes the n look 
flighty. 

The new woman hasn't progressed so 
far that she can spade up her 
garden yet. 

The Queen of England has taken the 
Villa Fabbricolettl, situated near Fiesole, for 
a short terw 

By a sumptuary law of King Henry 
VILL the maximum price of a bat was fixed 
attwenty pence 


own flower 


Agnes: ‘Well, I want a husband who 
is easily pleased.” Maud: “Don't worry, dear; 
that's the kind you'll get!” 

Sir Robert Hart, who created and con- 
trols the Chinese customs service, has now 
340 persons employed in his department 

Ethel: ‘I suppose one-half one hears 
Mamma. “No; but 
is so frightfuily stapid, 


in society isn't true, te itt 
the other half 
know.”" 


you 


A woman with a long thumb will, ac 
cording to Desbarolles, the authority on palo 
istry, always do her best tohawe herown wry 
So will almost any other woman 


Jollicus: ‘*There’sa woman who rath«r 
likes to bear men swear before ber’ Follicus 
“Astonishing! How do you account for ir" 
Jollicus: “She's been made a notary public 


A number ot girl students in the Uni 
versity of Michigan have decided to wear 
knickerbockers hereafter They expect that 
all the girls in the University will soon fol 
low their example. 

Queen Margherita, of Italy, is a lib 
eral patron of the Fine Arts There ts scarcely 
Rome 
visit occasionally, and she newer leaves with 


a studio in which the (haeen does not 
out making some purchase or ordering her 
portrait to be painted 


Tight lacing, aceording to Professor 
Kuster, of Marburg, ts a direct cause of mov 
able kidney t the 
total number of cases ceeurring in) women 
anolonly 7 percent in men He thinks tt is 
the pressure ou th. wie 
ney. 


women, © per cent of 


tibs that lememernmes Ole 


Three sturdy Ltalian men and a wo- 


man walked by police headquarters in New 
York recently The 
bundle of balanced on her head, and 
a sleeping baby in her arms 
the a heate«? dis 


unknown subject 


An 


electrte 


woman carrie? a large 
“pants 
The men carried 


burden of ee 
mefleningy the 


tract wm fren tte 


ayreeable way of 
light, withenwt «al 


brillimmey in te cover the gliess with biue, 


pink or flame ce cored «thik The 


form the glowing beart 


light «hintog 
thresh Chis seers Cee 
shaped flower, the 


of wa dellentely petale of 


which are madeof the same «ff kk. and stand 


outaround the centre 


Sprays and buttor heles are very much 


de rigueur at dinner and sapper parties just 


now: they look wery festive when fastened on 


toa large 
front of exch guest 


racker and placed in 


““Dpeotilecrm cnr ¢ 


The spray* are stil warn 


rather large, on account of the size of the 
sleeves of ladies’ dresses, In com parieon wit! 
which the « ft fashioned sta “eu t 
would look comes wously rid ene 

The late Professor Bishoff, of the I 
versity of St. Peters iT eft a aa etaorin 
of tin wreatnes« Ite | i 
sion « emnale «tute mt= te the vere on 
the ground that a worm «ter meing ? 
strialle than « ta = 1 was net fair te put 
heron equal footing wit per t When 
bixhe ts bratn Waee ta ? - { t 


we'y ess than the average we 


That lous preter lLigats te ~kirt* is a}? 


parent from the tenor of an teteresting beter 
view with Carl Hegenteck ile stem that 
during a pert a [f forty t ‘ ‘are * hae 
only bad one acctdent i « bhuetue-- 1t wus 
caused by one of his female performer nter 
ing the lion «den with « w tress oF The 
lion had always seen he Sith tight« and, not 
snderstanding what t frees aa itt 
sati<fy his CGOrlosity t feort? ate.y ir 
luded tn the meutht a pert f the 
wearer, inflicting @evere tr es upon hi« 
falr trainer 
Amateur photography « tt coming 
julte a fashionable pastime f a(lies Pne 
land Perhaps this l* because t } eas of 
Wales, Princess Loutse ! Princess Henry of 
Battenberg are a ent st uUqre 
ere. It is not a question of eee tie button 
and let others Go the reset wit t either 
I t le ve t — gh «* 
af r | 
‘ ” 
I t 
tent La 
* = ae 
H Ha « Z » hots 
at things in genera 
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FRasculinities. 


An extravagant man joves to lecture 
his wife on the beauty of economy 


Burlington, N. J., farmeis quenched 
a tire with water brought to the scene in milk 
cans 


The large t apes have only sixteen 
ounces of brain; the lowest type of men have 
thirty nine 


The Greeks have two pla es of wor- 
ehipin New York city, where the service te 
carried on in the Greek tongue. 


Thought'ul Chicago burglars, before 
proceeding to rob a house, stole a milk wagon 
in which to haul away the plunder. 


When aman is young, he thinks of 
reforming the world; but when he gets older, 
he ts quite satisfied to be able to reform him 
self 


Richard Manstield, who recently 
opened the Garrick Theatre, in New York, 
hee retained three rising young diamatiate to 
write exclusively for him 


Kev. Dr. Newton Sprague and Hon. 
Merritt Clark, neighbors in Poultney, Vt. are 
“ years old. They both enjoy excellent 
health and are mentally brig ht. 


Iu Berlin, Wis., fifteen women tried to 
vote at the recent muntctpal election, but 
were headed off by the Board of Elections, 
whom they now propose to sue 


William R. Moody, a son of the evan- 
wecliant, whe te in charge of a department tn 
Mount Hermon School, has developed const 
derable aptitade as a public speaker 


The Messrs. Sarrasin, the two Swiss 
explorers who have been to Borneo for some 
years, have found a namber of telande that 
have never before been visited by Europeans 


The late Henry Ward Beecher was a 
collector of gems, matniy ancat A Brook 
lyn editor shares this hobby, and bas a mag 
nificent collection, accumulated at ane: pense 
far less than ite value 


It is proposed to name a street in Paria 
Albont, the thlustrious «inger Mme 

Albont lived in the French capital tor nearly 
half acentury. When she died she left the 
“adorable city,” as she called It, 6400 cm 


utter 


(lara: “I hear your father has fi r- 
Mie 


you are mistaken.” 


bidden Higwings calling on you tore 

“Na, “Did he mot tell him 
lest night never to darken his parlor again?” 
“He did, but that referred to bis turning down 
the Inmp.” 


Vrincess Wilhelmina von Montleart- 
Kurland, whe ted in Vienna re 
was one of the wealthiest gomen in 
Austrin, She gave « lortune te charity dur 
tog ter lifetinw, but left a million of uore to 
the Archduke Katner 


sachsen 


cently, 


The strike of the Paris omnibus drivera 
elicited the fact that Prenech 
judyes and jJudictal oMfeerns are forbidden by 


ia Cuthoue 
the etiquette of thelr professton to ride tn an 
They must take «a cab of walk, if 
they donot own a carriage 


omotlhoas 


The man whe aied recently after lick 
jog an envelope wae potsomed bry ecaying 
tmiatter from Che tog Inte a 


score in bis mouth No poteons are more dead! y 


antinal xiue get 


than those produced by the decay of antmal 
taatter 


ing them doit at thetrown rhek 


Versons whe lick envelopes im seal 


“In your Vienna bread fresh 7°" asked 


Mis MeBride, of the beaker, bet before he 
could reply, she added “How stapid of me, 
to te sure! Of course It couldn't be wery 
fresh. for it takes about ten days to come from 
Vienna. You may give metwo loaves.” The 
baker wave ber the setalest he had 

Knylish ladies in Rome trust their 


ooks to market for therm, and the cooks take 
woo! care to leave « mwargin of profit for 
themeeclvew If Rngiteh Indies tried market 
inyoon their own aceount, they would fare no 
better. becntse Che we lors wenld? assurediy 
ye them more than thetr cake 

Some thrifty [talban women of New 
York keep thelr farmmilies from starving ty 
wathering the yrain pi led from the fleet 
muse of dray hore. \ wreat deal of dirt a ! 
fost is swept up ty these women. of canna 
bat the amount of oats which they oolless tf 


this way la by no menns Inconsiderabie 


Conygreseman Thomas KB. Reed os said 
the 


piesentatives and the seulbetitu 


to favor the removal of the chmire from 


He uee of Ke 


tion of benches, sus eare ueectin the Kriti«i 
Houses Of Parliament dle tt ms that thie 
innovath we ‘t wenenm the r ine ari 
fusion. and facilitate the transaction of bue 
ne«n 
French papers recently received tell 
of the arrival of Capt i Dbreyfos, tt Pres 
traitor. at the Lele de Liimtle, where he te te be 
i princned He te uncer strict guard, and te 
sliowed to walk in @ pilot Ue leet equnare 
Bhould he xz eyond thie the esaldiers are 
wir ar ‘ ite : at 
#xatre i 4 
In Londo rece M I Mat 
thew ued a) Y é . 
+ _ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A sinogtiariy attractive gown and cape 
for a going away stume ja comp eed of 
enuft-colored (weed and consiats of apilain, 
moderately Mare ekirt, aeimple pertectiy 
fitting tailor waist double breasted, with 
tle and collar, anda wonderful «mart and 
original cape The latter, which Is cuttin 
cireular shape, bas a wide sailor collar and 
revers of dark biue velvet turned sharply 
back and fastened with immense born but 
tone. The entire cape i# lined with ivory 
white eatin, and white satin ribbons, form 
ing # long ice ped tow at the neck, are ®o 
cromed in front as to keep the cape in 
piace in windy weather The little satchel 
ia with the lady's initiale, Theeoft felt bat 
je dark tiue 

In order to bave your stateroom baggage 
“muitum in paerve,’’ « most sensible les 
isto bave an plain comtand skirt costume 
with two vests—one Tattersal and one of 
cloth material—one cul bigh in the neck 
and one jow, to admit of a chemise (te, 
with collar and tie. Provided with these 
and # pretty silk watet, you may bave auf- 
ficent charger end be fashionably dressed, 

Another attractive gown Is represented a 
cool, attractive locking Pull, made of 
white coiored duck The «#kirt hae an 
enormous fare, which in this tuaterial is 
very etylieb. The full sleeves are braided 
from the wrist upwards to correspond 
with the collar and revers, which are also 
eubroidered in gold. hver these are 
turned jong, barrow band revers ot black 
satin. The large lace hat is ornamented 
with ostrich plurnes 
cover the crown, and «# few are placed un 


white velvet flowers 
der the brit A white ebiffon parasol 
cou pletes this charming toilette, 

Many tieycle suite of ‘flax,’ in all 
abades, are being madefor Newport, This 
fabric tunkes w very lightand becoming 
costume. 

Dark biue fancy crepon, marked with 
black motair, is the toaterial chosen for «a 
plain, but very stylish toilette, The godet 
akirtin five yard= wideat the edge, but is 
compored of only four faring treadths 
It in finished without adorpoiment, but is 
lined throughout with blue wilk and faced 
with velveteen. 

The full bodice is of embroidered India 
siik, and insbaped out round at the neck, 
the straight collar band and slight yoke 
being Of white satin. Bouflante jutled 
sieeves of the crepon lerininate at the 
eibow, aud the white satin belt is adorned 
at the left side by « bow, the loops of whet 
rest Upon Lhe Corsage, 

The belt, collar band and yoke ray be 
made separate, #o that another color or 
black may be substituted a volont A 
very 6flective jinen gown might be made 
from this model. The skirt would be cut 
with gored front and sides and straight 
beck, and would bave a deep hem, It 
might be void of adorpmentor be bordersd 
by a band of linen Insertion embroidered 
a jour, which inay or may not be laid over 
a band of light blue silk The bodice 
would be of linen batiste, embroiderad a 
jour and made over light blue silk, the 
ecoliar band, yoke and belt boing also of 
light blue. The sleeves would be of linen 
to mateb the ekirt. If the colored silk ts 
omitted frou: beneath the border of the 
akirt the silk underbodice may be made 
separate and be substituted by other col 
ora, The underbodice may be of linen in 
the same shade as the skirt, orof acon 
trasting cotor, and # large collet might be 
worn when destred 


A novel pow nin light gray cloth is styl 
ishly garnished with embroidered white 
linen. The flaring godet skirt bas a wide 
box-plait down the centre of the front and 
is adorned al either side of the plait by an 
immense reveriike fold Mfetened al the top, 
a few inches below the watsi line by «a 
large button, and terminating at the edge 
of the skirt, 

The bodice has a broad centre box. plait 
drooping slightly over the belt, and is fur- 
ther adorned by a quaint-looking collet of 
the embroidered linen, Overthe box platy 
this collet fornis a pointed yoke, but at 
@ach side of the plait it has long sy uare 
ends falling alusostto the waist, Jimosense 
Kigot sieeves are finished without culls 
and the plain collar band is of gray cloth, 
while the full belt is of white silk. 

This model might be rendered in linen 
or coloréa pique and trimmed with white 
pique 

Another gown which is both simple and 
stylish, is one which? will not admit of 


many Variations The perfect-hanging 
codet skirt is composed of eight flaring 
Dbreadthe, aud is Hulehbed entirely without 
adornment 

The t - * nef w and ja ga 
Dished «a e ack ya roa aR a 
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tapering toward “the waist lice, while the 
front is open to reveal a fall vest of beurre 
lace. Broad plaits of white satin, adorned 
hy paste buttons, are Substituted for re- 
vers, and the neck ia finished by a white 
satin coller band. The pufted tleeves, 
with close-fitting lower manches, aré 
slightly draped by satin choux, and the 
gown is completed by # plain belt of the 
material. 

The fabric chosen in the present instance 
is lavender crepon, but silk or a slight 
woollen fabric would be equally apropos, 
A wash dress made in this style would be 
trimmed with linen or pique, 

A plain but remarkably stylish gown In 
brown crepon has a wide Haring skirt, 
which owes ali ite beauty to a perfect cut 
and finish. 

The blouse bodice bas a close- fitting back 
with one broad box plait, while the front 
bes three forward turning side plaits on 
exch sboulder and a box-plait in the centre, 
Eech of the side plaits is held in position 
as far as the yoke line by four small pearl 
The sieevers are immense gigots, 
and the varrow belt may be of bullion 
ritien or of black or colored satin, as 
desired. The platn collar-band is of the 
erepon. This toilette is enbanced by 
small vandyked collar and collar and cuffs 
of creamy batiste, These may be edged 
with narrow Valenciennes lace or simply 
finished by a row of hemsatitcbing. 

This mode! is also suilable for wesh 
fabrics, and may be made with puffed 
sleeves to the elbow. 


buttons 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIKTY OF SUBJECTS, 

Mahogany turniture should be washed 
with warm water and soap; an application 
of beeswax and sweet oil upon a soft cloth, 
and polished with chamois, gives a rich 
finish, 

‘To clean oil paintings wash them with a 
sponge, and dry them by rubbing with a 
wilk handkerchief, When the picture is 
very dirly, remove it from its frame, lay a 
wet towel on the face of the picture, sprink- 
ling it from time to time with clear, soft 
water. Letit remain wet for two or three 
days. Then remove the towel and wash 
the picture well with asoltsponge, When 
quite dry rub 1 with clear nut or linseed 
oll, 

To clean gilt frames, rub them with a 
little wal volatile mixed with cold water; 
or, after dusting the trames well, paint the 
gilding with # camel's hair brush dipped 
in the followiog mixture: One gill of water 
in whieh cone cunce of common salt, one 
ounce of #e!auun and two ounces of purified 
nitre bave teen dissolved, 

To restore gilding to picture frames, ete. ;: 
Remove all dust with @ soft brusb, aod 
wash the gilding In warm water, in which 
an onion bas been boiled; dry quickly 
with sort rage. 

For repairing wirrors accidentally 
scratched, clean the bare portion of the 
glass by rubbing it gently with fine cotton, 
taking care (oO remove any traces of dust 
and grease. If this cleaning is not done 
very carefully, defects will appear arouod 
the place repaired, 

W th the point of a knife cut upon the 
back of another looking glass a portion of 
the stivering of the required form, but « 
little larger. Upon it place a emall drop 
of mercaury—a drop the size of a pin’s bead 
will be euflicient for a surface equal to the 
size of a nail, The mercury spreads im- 
mediately, penetrates the malgam to 
where it was cut off with the knife, and 
tne required piece tinay now be lifted and 
removed to the place to be repaired. This 
isthe most difficult part of the operation. 
Then press lightly the renewed portions 
with cotton, and the glas# presents the 
S416 appearance as when new, 

Those who are not so fortunate as to 
bave velvet-lined cases for their silver 
spoons and forks can protect them in this 
lnanner 
canton Manpel, wide @nough so that after 
laying the spoons and forks on it, the 
cloth ean be folded over them. Then 


stiteh # band of the material to the upper . 


part of it and fasten, Jeaving spaces or 
loops through which te slip the silver, A 
very pretty case for silver in daily use is 
tminde as follows: Take a piece of ticking 
30 Inches wide and the length of your cup 
board; the length to be taken length wise 
of the goods. Turn up one third for the 
pocket; stiteh it at convenient intervals to 
the back, making pockets from two to 
three inches wide and ten inches deep, 
Bind with braid, and work the strips in 
any fancy stitch and colors to taste. This 


Is Lo be tacked between two sbel ves on the 
back of the cupboard For silver to be 
Pulawnay nake the case ten inches wider 


for a flap at the top, and witb a pointed 


end flap with strings to tie around. For 
this the division pockets should be narrow, 
to bold only one spoon, knife or fork. The 
silver is thus prevented from being 
acratched, as when put away in a bo-. 
Currant and Raisin Jam.—Take three 
pounds of sugar, one pound of raisins, 
three and onehalf pounds of currants, 
one orange and one pintof water. Cut the 
raisins in two and seed them, then cook 
them for one bour or morein tbe pint of 
water. Pick over the currants and put 
them on tocook in the preserving kettle 
Add the orange juice, and cook for fifteen 
minutes alter the fruit begins to boil. Re 
move the seeds from the orange, and after 











CoURTSHIP AND MABRIAGE IN THE Far 
NoRTH.— Since the Danish missionaries 
have gained the confidence of the natives 
of Greenland, marriages in the far North 
are celebrated by representatives of the 
Church. One of the missionaries gives the 
following account of the way courtship 
and marriages are brought about 

The man cails on the missionary and 
says, ‘‘I wish to take unto myself a wife,” 

‘‘Wbom ?” asks the missionary. 

The man gives her name 

‘*Have you spoken to ber ?”’ 

Asa rule, the answer is in the negative, 


, and the missionary «*ks the reason. 


chopping tbe pulp and peel very fine rub) 


througn the sugar. When the currants 
have been boiling for fifteen minutes acd 
the otber ingredients to them and cook tor 
fifteen winutes longer. Put into jelly 


glasses, and when cold cover. This quan- 


tity will fill twelve glasses. 

French Potatoes,— Peel raw potatoes and 
cutin sections like thin quarters of an 
orange. Throw in very cold water. Dry 
in atowel and fry in boiling lard until 
gold color. Drain on brown paper, 
sprinkle with salt and serve with beef- 
steak. 

Pork Cutlets Saute, —Cut cut six or eight 
good-sized cutlets from the neck, lay them 
in a buttered saute pap, sesson well with 
pepper sud salt and place over the fire 
When done (which will be in 25 to 30 
minutes) lay them upon abhotplate. Pour 
off some of the fat from the saute pan, add 
a good tablespoonful of minced onion, and 
set it over the fire fora few minutes; then 
add a heaping teaspoonful of flour, 
Moisten with half a pint of broth or wa er 
with a piece of gleze added; add a little 
more salt and pepper, a bay leaf and a tea 
spooptul of vinegar, with one of mustard; 
mix well, Lay in tbe cutiets and when 


| very hot place them upon a piatter; pour 


the sauce over them and serve, This sauce 
is very good with any kind of cutlets, but 
especially pork. 

Parsnip Wine.—Ejight pounds of par- 
snips, six pounds of lump sugar, and two 
gallons of water, 
and when nearly cold add yeasi on a piece 


‘‘Recause,’’ comes the reply, ‘it is so 
difficult, You must speak to her,”’ 

Tbe missionary then calls tbe young 
woman to him, and says, “I think it is 
time that you marry.’”’ 

“But,” she replies, “I do not wish to 
marry.’ 

“That is a pity,” adds the missionary, 
‘‘as | bave a husband for you.”’ 

“Who is be?” asks the maiden. 

The missionary names the candidate tor 
her Jove, 

“But be is not worth anything. I will 
not have him.” 

But,” suggests the missionary, “he is a 
good fellow, and attends well to bis house. 
He throws a good harpoon, and he loves 
you.”’ 

The Greenland beauty listens attentive. 
ly, but again declares that she will not 
accept the man as ber husband. 

“Very well,” goes on the missionary, ‘I 
do not wish to force you. I shall easily 


| tind another wife for ao good a fellow.” 


Boil till tender, strain, | 


ol toast; let it work three or four days, | 


then add one ounce of cream of tartar. 


| After a few days add a ititle braudy, aud 


Take a ttrip of the heaviest | 


bottle, P 

Rbubarband Bread and-Butter Pudding. 
— Prepare some rhubarb stalks as for a pie; 
cover the bottom of a battered pudding- 
dish with slices of bread-and butter; cover 


The missionary then remains silent, as 
thougb he looked upon the incident as 
closed. 

But in a few minutes she whispers, “But, 
if you wish it——” 

“No,” answers the pastor—“only if you 
wish it. I do not wish toover persuade 
you,” 

Another sigh f: llows, and tbe pastor ex- 
presses the regret that she cannot accept 
the man. 

‘*Pastor,’’ she then breaks out, ‘‘I fear 
he is not worthy.”’ 

“Bat did be not kill two whales lat 
summer, while the other killed none? 
Will you not take bim now?’ 

“Yes, yes—I will!’ 

‘470d biess you both!’ answers the 
pastor, and joins the two in marriage. 

evnniiniilipcipeitiiiaaasine ' 

Ina Fix —German Lieutenant: la 
geant, look here; Lieutenant K —’s 
are to be put up to auction to morrow, and 


| among tbe rest there is a nice writing desk 


with the rhubarb cut into short pieces; | 


sprinkle abundantly with sugar; then de 
posit another layer otf bread-and-butter, 
and so on until the dish istull, Cover 
and steam whilé Daking for ball an hour; 
then remove the jid, and bake for ten 
minutes, or uptil browned 

Beef Fillets with Vegetales —Sprinkle 
the fillets on both sides with pepper and 
salt, and lay theo: outon «# buttered tin 
with asmall quantity of rich steck and a 
sinall piece of gleze, cover them with a 
buttered payer, and put the tin into the 
oven for twenty minutes. Serve round 
any dressed vegetabies in season—c, g., 
carrots, broccolis, glazed turnips, ete., ora 


Inixture, say, Of Carrots and turpips eut | 


into the shape of smal! olives, parboiled, 
and then dressed with gravy or with white 
sauce. 


Barley Pudding.—One ounce pear! bar- 


I should like to nave, Just go to the sale 
and bid for me.”’ 

Sergeani: ‘Yos, lieutenant.’”’ 

A short distance further on the sergeant 
met the captain, whosaid: ‘I say, sergeant, 
I wart you to go to Lieutenant K——'s 
sale to morrow: there’s handsome writing: 
desk I should like to have, if you will bi i 
for me.”’ 

Sergeant: ‘Very good, captain.” 

The sergeant went tothe sale The desk 
was offered, and ten, twenty, and twenty 
tive thalers bidden for it. Then the ser- 


geant exclaimed, ‘‘Twenty-six thalers for 
tbe lieutenant.”’ 

Auctioneer: “Twenty-six thalers; going 
—going:; any other bid ?”’ 

Sergeant: ‘Twenty-eight thalers for the 
Captain.’’ 

Auctioneer: ‘Twenty eight thalers; go- 
ing—going; any other ofters?’’ 

Serveant: “Thirty thalers for the lieu- 


| tenant!” and so on till w pretty bigh figure 


ley, balf pint milk, two ounces moist | 


sugar, one egg. Wash the pear! barley, 
let it soak all nightin cold water, put it in 
a saucepan, with the milk and sugar; sim- 
mer frow one-balf to three-quarters of an 
hour, till quite soft; beat the egg, add to it 
the barley, pour into a pie-dish and brown 
in the oven, 


Barley Soup.—One sheep's head, or two 


pound shin of beef, two quarts of water, | 


quarter of a pint of barley, three onions, a 
stuall bunch of parsley, pepper and salt, 
Put all the ingredienis in a siewpan, and 
simmer gently tor two or three hours; stir- 
ring frequently to prevent the meat from 


had be6n reached 

At last the auctioneer could stand it no 
longer, and said: ‘Why, man, you aré 
bidipg against yourself. What on earth 
is to come of it, | wonder ?”’ 

Sergeant: ‘Well, sir, 1 am puzzled to 
know myself what is to come of it! I 
don't know which to bave it knocked 
down to, the captain or the lieutenant, for 
both of them want it!” 

TOLD BY THE TAIL —A acientific gentle- 
man who has been investigating the mys 
teries of canine language has practically 
set up the theory that a dog speaks with 
his tail tip. In the case of all hunting dogs 





which pack tsgether the tail is carried 


burning, but do tot let it boil quickly; | 


take the meat out, strain the soup, and it 
sheep's head is used, put some of the best 
pieces back into the pan. The tongue 
should be skinned and cut into slices, and 
the brains, which should be boiled in # piece 
of wuslin, should bs added to the s rip 
To Bake a Ham with Spice and Wine — 
Boil the bam to within three-quarters of 
an hour of dinner time. Take it out of 
the pot, skin it, trim it and putit ina drip- 
ping pan. Pour thickly over the top of a 
small bowlful of brown sugar, half a 
tumblerful of Madeira wineand two table. 


into the oven and bake half an hour 


basting frequently with the essence that 
runs from it 


spoonfuls each of a ispice and clove Put 


aloft, aud is very free in movement. 
There is no doubt that foxbounds habit- 
ually wateb the tails of those in front of 


(them when drawing acovert. If a taint 
, drag is detected, suggestive of the presence 


of a fox, but not sufficient to be sworn to 
vocally, the tail of the finder is set in mo- 
tion, ana the warmer the scent the quickér 
does it wag ; 

Ochers, seeing the signal, instantly jon 
the first, and there isan assemblage of 
waving tails before even the least whisper |§ 
heard. Should the drag not prove a success 
ful one, the hounds separate again and tbe 
waving ceases; but if it grows atrongéer 
when followed up, the wagging become 
wore emphatic, while one after another 
the bounds begin to whine and give tongue 
and stream off in Indian file along tbe 
line of scent 

When the pack isio fullcry apon ® 
scent, the tails cease to wave, but are car- 
ried aloft iu full view. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


**A Question of Colur’ is the initial vol- 
ume of a neat series of short pnovela— 
‘The Bijou’’— beautifully printed, bound 
and illustrated, The story is bv F. C. 
Philips, author of ‘Asin a Looking Glass.” 
Published by the F. A. Stokes Co., New 
York. For sale by Porter «& Coates. 

“The Phantom Death” and other stories, 
by W. Clark Russell, is a collection of 
short tales, characteristic of the vivid 


| witb me, 


power and absorbing interest whicn dis-— 


tinguish this writer’s work. They make 
very entertaining reading. 
a prettily illustrated volume. The F, A. 
Stukes Co,, New York. For sale by Porter 
& Coates. 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 

J. B. Walker contributes to “The Cos- 
mopolitan’’ for Msy a paper of intense in- 
terest on “Great Railway Systems of the 
United States,”’ splendidly iilustrated by 
Thomas Moran. Another notably interest- 
ing paper protusely illustrated is descrip- 
tive of a visit to “Samarkand and Bok- 
hara,” by Frank Vincent. F,. Hopkinson 
Smith writes about “Another Dog,” with 
illustrations by J. H. Dolph. There are 


Published in | 


otLer interesting papers and several sbort | 


stories, all illustrated, and poems by Ed- 
gar Fawcett and others. Published at New 
York. 





SOMETHING ABOUT DREAMS. 
fY\HE dreamer is purély unmoral, says a 
| writer in ‘‘Harper’s;’’ good and bad 

are the same to bis conscience; he bas 
po more to do with right and wrong tban 
the animales; be is reduced to the state of 
the merely natural man; and perhaps the 
primitive men were really jike what we 
all are now in our dreams. Perhaps the 
most universal dream of all is that dis- 
graceful dream of appearing in public 
places, and in society, with very little or 
nothing on. This dream spares neitber 
age nor sex, I believe, and I dare say the 
innocency of worldly fancy is abused by 
it, and doteuge pursued to the tomb. The 
most amusing thing about this dream is 
the sort of delensive p' ovess that goes on 
in the mind, in search of selt-justitication 
or 6x planation. 

We rarely bring away from sleep the 
things that seem so brilliart to us in our 
dreams. Verse is especially apt to fade 
away, or turn into doggerel in the meém- 
ory, and the witty sayings which we con- 
trive to remember will hardly bear the 
test of day light. 

Some loose thinkers suppose that if we 
give the rein to imagination it will do 
great things, but it wiil really do little 
things, 


foolish and worthless things, as | 


| 
| 
| 





we witness in dreams, where it is quiie | 


unbridled, It must keep close to truth, 
it must be under the law if it would work 
strongly and sanely. The man in his 
dreams is really lower than the lunatic in 
his deliriums., 
own; but the dreamer bas noteven a crazy 
logic. In his wicked dreams the man is 
not oply animal, he is devil, 80 wholly is 
be let into bis evils, as theSwedenborgians 
Say. 

The wrong is indifferent to him until 
the fear of detection and punishment 
Stéeais in upon him. Even then he is not 
sorry for bis misdeed, as I have said be- 
fore; be is only anxious to escape its con- 
sequences, Jt may be supposed that in 
Sisep (be dreamer lies passive, while his 
proper soul is away, aud other spirite, 
celestial aud internal, 
hit inind, and abuse it to their own end-, 
Ib the one case, and use itin bis behalf in 
the other, 

1 dure say every reader of this paper 


These bave a logic of their | 


bave free access to | 


bas bad dreams so amusing that he has | 


wakened himself from them by laughing, 
and then not found them 80 very funny, 
Or perbaps not been able to recall them at 
all. As we grow older, | think we are less 
and less able to remember our dreams. 
This is perhaps because the experience of 
youth is less dense, and the empty *paces 
Ot the youny consciousness aré more bos- 
pitable to these airy visitants. A few 
dreams of my later life stand outin strong 
relief, but for the most part they blend in 
an indistinguishable masa, and pass away 
with the actualities into a common obli- 
vion. 

J should say that they were more fre- 
quent with me than they used to be; it 
seems to ne now that now | dream whole 
nigtts through, and much more about the 
business of my waking life than formerly 


Of the race-dream, as | may ca it, there 
is ne hardly exe nu HN than that 
rearnir fg ig about nsufficiently 


Clad, which 1 bave already mentioned, 

















and that is the dream of suddenly falling a matter of fact, it seems there is really a | makers 50 per cent., 
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from some height, and waking with « | deficit of some 87,000 000 roubles, 


start. 
If I come to speak of dreams concerning | 


Notbing is more remarkable in | 
they are dead, yet live, and are, toour, 


living persons. We may recognize, and 
| they may recognize, that they are no 
longer in the body, but they are as verily 
living as we are 

This may be merely an effect from the | 
doctrine of immortality which we all bold | 
or bave held, and yet I would fain believe | 
that it may be something like proof of it. 
Perbaps in those dreams they and we are | 
alike disembodied spirits, and the soul of | 
the dreamer, which so often s°ems to | 
abandon the body to the animal, is then | 
the conscious entity, the thing which the 
dreamer feels to be himeelf, and is ming. | 
ling with the souls of the departed on | 
something like the terms which shall here- | 
after be constant. I think very few of 
those who have lost their beloved have | 
failed to receive some sign or message | 
from them in dreams, and often it is of 
deep and abiding consolation. 

- — ————————— —— 

TirLes or Novers —‘A Strange Story” 
is the result of the present fashion of select- 
ing odd phrases and mottoes as the tities 
for novels. ‘Belial,’’ feeling somewhat 
‘“Alonein the World,”’ bethought himself 
ot taking astroll. He passed ‘‘The House 
by the Churchyard ” and, after trampling 
down the ‘‘Wheat and Tares,’’ emerged 
“By theSea.”’ There, asit were, advanc 
ing ‘‘Against Wind and Tide,” he spied 
‘*Beneatb the Surface,”’ ‘Breakers Ahbead.”’ 
This was ‘'A Bad Beginning’’—a kind of | 
‘‘Notice to Quit;” so he turned into “Bel- 
forest,”” and encountered “Some Fatnous | 
Girls (both ‘Black and White’) who bave | 
since become Famous Women.” He was | 
introduced to “A Woman of Spirit by a | 
Woman Without.”” He beheld ‘Kleanor’s | 
Victory” and “Christian’s Mistake,’’ and | 
heard ‘‘Carry’s Contession.’’—‘“Here be | 
‘Shattered Idols’ and ‘Singed Moths,’”’ 
quoth he; “Grasp your Nettle,”’ but “Lock 
before you Leap,” for ‘Who Break+, Pays.” 
Eleanor was ‘Put to the Test,’ Christian 
was Paid in Full,’’ and Carry was ‘Ke 
commended to Mercy.”” Jt was just the | 
“Darkest before Dawn,’”’ but Belial per 
ceived ‘The Woman in White" (* Moulded 
out of Faults’’) fighting with ‘The Man in 
Chains,’ and “tiow to Manage It’ she did | 
not know. ‘QO. nce and Again’’ she seemed 
“Lost aud Sived,”’ but at last she inflicted 
“The Crueliest Wrong of All,” and fled-| 
crying out * Quits!’—*A Life tora Life!’ | 
and he was ‘Lett to the World,” “Alone,” 

“It was to ve”? and “Things Are;’’ for, 
though Wondrous Strange,”’ they are 
“Too Strange not to be True,”’ 

0 we 

WALL PAPER AND CANDLE Ligut.— 
Everyone knows that when the walisof 4 
room are psapered with @ light paper it 
looks wnueb more cheertul, but we hardly 
realiz9 the great citlerence between dark 
and light papering. A scientist has now 
measured it in asysieuatic way, and bas 
come to the following results: Suppose | 
the room is covered with black cloth, and 
requires one bundred canvles to give it a 
certain degree of light. If you take away 
the black cletb, and paper the room with 
tark paper, eighiy-seven candles 
vive the same amount! light. With blue 
paper, seventy-two candles will do; with 
fresh yellow paint, sixty candles give as 
much light; and with clean deal-board 
walls, fifty candles are sufficient. But if 
the room be painted in white, fifteen Can- 
dies make it as light as eighty-seven can- 
dies with the dark brown surroundings. 
The conclusion is evident. Not only is it 
bad for the eyes to haves sudden contrast 
of dark and light, but it is also mach more 
expensive to light twelve candles where 
two or three would be sufficient 


—_— 


brown 





How Russia Counts REVENUK —The 
officials of Russia seem to have @ queer 
way of making their financial calculations, 
It ia pretty well known to the financiers of 
the world that the condition of things in 
that empire is none of the brightest, and 
has not been getting any better for a long 
time; and there wax a good deal of sur- 
prise, when the Minister of Finance twade 
his reports recently, to find that he claim 
ed a surplus in the treasury over all ordi 
nary ex penaitures of some 62 UO) 000 rou 
bles. The experts set about finding where 


be got the figures, and at iast discovered 


that he arrived at them by the very simpie 
process of entering a borrowed money a% 
r 

clear income, instead of putting it down 


on the other side of the ledger as debt. As 





Tux effect on labor of the introduction 
the dead, it must be with a tenderness and Of new machinery forms a chapter in the 
awe that all who have bad them wilishare ‘port of the Labor Commissioner of New 
York. Acoording to his estimate the num- 
them than the fact that the dead, though | ber of men employed as carpenters in New 
York has been decreased 15 per cent. by 
commerce with them, quite like all other | | new machinery, the number of buttonhcle 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED. Clothes cost more 
than soap. This soap coat in 
1869 twenty cents a bar. Now 
it costs nine, It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes. If he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our vame on 
the wrapper. Look out for 


imitations, There are many of 
them. 

PRESERVA- of clothes by the 

uee of Dobbins’ 

TION Electric Soap, is 

r10 established 

FACT Of a goneéra- 

tion. It is not an experiment or a 


wild assertion, butabsolutely TRUK. 
Think carefully whether you prefer 
to save a cent or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes. You can’t do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name of 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F'G CO., 
Successors to I. L, Cragin & Oo., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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of shirtmakers 3’ per 
cent, of Pakers and confeet’ ners 20 per 
cent, 
printera di per cent, type ounders 60 per 
cent., silk ribbon weavers 40 per cent, 
wood carvers 62 per cent, 





$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious invention 
during the precedin month 
WK SECURE PATENTS 
© FOR INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer Is to en- 
. Courage persons of an inven- 
tive turn of mind. At the 
same tine we wish to ere 

the fact that $3 83 


It’s the Simple 
Trivial Inventions 
That Yield Fortunes 





—auch aa De Long's Hook 
and Kye, “Hee thi at Humy .” 
* Mafety ria.” “FP tue in ¢ WA 
ver,” “Ale Bri a. "ete 
Almoat eve ry one conceives 
©) a bright idea at some tite or 
other, Why not put it tu prac 


try! 


CV’ Write for further information and 
mention this paper. 


THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 
618 F Street Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D, ©. 







responsibility of this company 
may be Judged by the fact that ita 
stock ja held by nearly two thou- 





thealuee ! YOUR talents may 
lie in this direction. May 
make your fortune, _ ron 4 


sand of the leading pewspapera "§ 
the United States, 


eA 
SIMPLIFIED, 


| ppooncering PRTC 
nd 


Matied on receipt of price, $100 
for Ctreutar, © h Deacon, Publisher, 
227 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 












ivery Subscriber to ‘* The Saturday Evening Post’’ 


may obtain, free of cost, a book which should 
be in the Possession of Every Lady. 





ANY SINGLE CHAPTER WORTH 





Ladies Work 


for... 
. 
Pleasure and Profit 
CaSUre « 
The publication of this bork waa aug 
gowtet ty the remarkable display of Wo 
mar 4 work atthe World's Fair 
Its pages frou cover to cover are a merins 
of lensone calculated to fit any woman t: 
do .eediowork or painting, ei.her for ths 


pury ome of decorating nerown homeort, 


the rake of profit 


“| adies’ Work” covers the entire range 
of decorative needlework, ite inatruction + 
and «vyyestions being accompanied by 450 


jllustrat ous 


It alan contaios # beautiful photegrap i 
of Mra. Potter Valier, 
THE PRICK OF THE BOOK, 


Stitches for all kinds of embroidery, Ancient and Modern, 
Flat or art embroidery thoroughly explained. 


EKoclesiastical, Laid, Kalsed, 


Persian, 


Kerlin, Roman, Jeweled, Queen Anne, 


Bullion, French Applique Embroidery, Household Stitches, 
LESSONS ON RAISED EMBROIDERY NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 


Illustrated Raised Double and Singl» Kitbon Kose 
Coxcomb, Sumac, Golden Kod, Calla Lily, Japan Lily, 
Poppies, Cherries, Grapes, Strawberries, 


, Raised Cotton Plant, 
Tiger Lily, Thistle, Pansy, 


Instruction for mounting and using re'sed novelty embroidery. 
No secrets of embroidery or painting Ieft unexplained. 
In pages of ‘Ladies’ Work’’ the doors of kn wiledge have been thrown wide open 


This is the best and latest book 


First become a subscriber to 


ask a friend or neighbor to take @ six mon't> 
address of the New subsecriber, with one dellar 
0 000 new subrcribera this year, 


postage paid. We want! 


on Dainty 
lady. We expect to have orders for thousan’ 


HOW THIS BOOK CAN BE 


THe Post (if you are 


Work that o« the deils 


of COples 


it of every 


OBTAINED. 


then 
Send us the name and 


not alrealy one) 
seni x ta 
id the book will be sent you, all 


and we take the above 


method to induce our present subscribers bhe'p us get theu 


Address ail orders lo 


THE 


SATURDAY 


EVENING POST, 


SA 


of furnitore werkera 35 per cert, 
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Humorous. 


Tit PW VEReION 


Whereare y ° at my pretty maid 
a ter lecture whe matd 
And what t- ibject my pretty matd? 
Tie eat t she anid 
T tie “ * ‘ , my pretty waeid? 
mrp r we ‘ tmarry whe anid 


An uvly actress, 
What time 


staye fright 

The question of the hour 
iw it? 

A bad eyo To sign another man’s 
name tom tet 

In most every business the blotter 
player an nipeoritog prart 

It is a mistake to suppose you can 
cure the blace by painting the town red 

Hoax ‘“‘Ilawley made a bad break at 
our boarding touse thie morning.” 
“What wae thet? Iicmax “A thred egy.” 

Billy the Groat: “That manuscript I 


meanawfal path.’ 


Jom 


fust ate hae wiven Nanny 


“Yor denrest thats called writers’ cramp 


Teacher: ‘‘What happened when the 
man killed the woose that laid the golden 
Ce oe hick Hicks “Illes poose was cooked" 

“Tt's a funny thing that what is the 
mallor’a joy ia Che “olor s® sorrow, mused 
llaverty Whatti« that?’ asked Austen “= 


Liggtht Deevtime 


“Slow times, these remarked an 
iddie worktoan te a huogry trang “slow 
throes prowled the atles l never knew «oo 


many faxt ny 


Magistrate ‘Is it true that you have 
been welling liquor without a lleense? Iria 
oner “Well, you woulda’ texpect ine to give 
it away, would you? 


‘Johnny, do behave.’’ “Pa said 1 
needn't "What? ‘Yes, he did Ile just 
eeontrme up here Hie entd, ‘If you cunt be 


have yourself, wo upataire,’ so Pf came 


Practical father: “I told) you to «ail 
of that table so they would meat 
Datiful 


ithe castor oll, dad.” 


“Td like to be 


the cnetetea 
spuenk, but you bave not done tt" 
marty leoutdn't fi 


rich,”? said Tommy. 


“How rich? asked tis sister, “Oh, repiled 
the youryster, after come thought, “‘rheh 
enough to went my in_day clothes every 


day! 

Crabbed old maid, sarcastically - 
don teappose there ts another baby bike that 
inthe world " Young mother “Oh, yes, there 


fs! Pleft the other one of the twins at home 


with my mother 


“Ilave you anything to say before we 
eat vou’ sald the king of the Cannibal Dates 


ton Powton oitestonary I jave,” was Clie re 
ply, Ul want to talk to you a while on the ad 


Vantages of a Vewetable dlet 


“TL hope you will be lenient with me, 


your bhaneor, sated Che Chief, as te stood up te 
“Dbhavesw wood tmany depend 
support.” “Obildrent™’ 


Polles detectives’ 


be eentenced 
et como tice for Gtheds 
naked the judge “Ra 
Dauber: | 
pat ter ty peat thug of 


heard «a tine compliment 
“Mephistepheles’ te 


day 

( rithyue What was that? 

lrauber A fellow looked at tt for while 
audentd “Well, that looks like the devil 

‘The thirst for strong drink,’ argued 
the theologian in due to the original sin,’ 
The rationatiat did not doube tt “Strony 
drink, he rejotned, “ts certalnly goood for 
wrmke lite Hhaving wagreed thus far, tow 


ever, they could agree neo further 


Benevolent old yentleman, to the two 
Leary the bias just stopped Ay hting 


how dreadfalot yout 


“Pear tne Whatever 
ia the tintter” 
Pirest ragwe ! in Ile tore'diny clothes 
Phe otter teary Where? 
Piret ragweed uretit “LT don't know where 


but PT heard tert 


A colored bacber, in cutting a gentle- 


man's tain, « pped off the Cip oof hts our 
The customer leaped outof bis chair with « 
wild «hriek 

‘tw the (teamed ‘you've eut on oa 
Piece af tay cur shel Don't eary on so 
Decpeeme mated Chie lear leet Pain t ‘nough tor to 


affect de hearth 


“Tm glad of one thing, anyhow,’’ said 
the boy, whoewe father bad been talkting about 
the thoame tas 

“Whats that, Hiram?’ 


I'm gind they didn't get up the income tax 
fh thine te vive the man who wrote the al 
Kebra aw chabce to putin questions about it’ 


“TL think,’ said the cheerful idiot, 


“that tt will not be long before the fellow who 
Whe atterted for the murder of that man Sat 
urday will be « vieted 
“Do you think fs going to Confess?” asked 
the landlady 
“Oh, no,” satd the cheerful fdfot: “Ll base my 
tile the fm tliat e copfinementin prison 
TT te 
Well, | cid think you had more 
‘ at t t eald Mr Joobus, airily 
te the « t Nottc’ doesn't ape 
t it spelling ‘no tick’ the 
. i » 
x a . s 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Domestic Mistaken — “Never be 
asvamed to apologize when you have done 
wrong in domestic affairs,’ says an emip 
ent divine. “Let that be a law of your 
hovusebold, The best thing I ever heard 
of my grandfather, whom I never saw, 
war thir: that once, baving unrighteously 
revuked one of bis children, be bimself— 
baving lost bis patience, and, perbaps bav- 
ing been misinformed of the child's doings 
found out bis mistake, apd in the even- 
ing of the same day gathered all bis fam 
ily together and said, ‘Now I bave one ex 
planation to make, and one thing to say. 
Thomas, this morning I rebuked you very 
unfairly; lam very sorry forit. IT rebuked 
you In the presence of the whole family, 
and now | ask your forgiveness in their 
presence,’ It must have taken some cour- 
age to do that. it was right, was it not ? 
Never be asbamed to apologize tor domes- 
tic inaccuracy.”’ 

_-- DO Oe 

Tux Hon. Mra. Strongmind (rising io 
her place and speaking in a deep, resor - 
ant, contralto voice)—I wish now, Mad- 
ane speaker, lo mo0ve that we proceed to 
the consideration of the bill ‘To Probibit 
Men from Going Out Between Acts at 


Theatres.’ ”’ 
0 


MA\IMs cavalry gun, which fires 700 
shots a minute, weight bul 30 pounds and 
can be carried strapped to a soldier's back, 
The gun he made for the Sultan of Turkey 
fires 770 shots a minute, but it Is a field 


piece on wheels. 
——— 


A HUNDKED years ago people worried 
about the same things that are distressing 
you, and they are dead now, and their 
worry did no good. 
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Your 
™ y. ‘ ‘ *% « ” 
Sey Wagon to a Star, 
as Emerson said, thaf ts, 
don’t be content with any 
bic yele ‘ acept the best om 
made the COLUSEBIA. 
Match Sas these famous 
bicycles have been in past 
years, you will rub) your 


> eyes you see the 
> <2) | 


when 


qualit id beaut, of the. 
> >| {805 miodels— $100. 
So pope nec. co. 


> .O ae 1 Offces aod Factories, HARTFORD, 
oe 
o BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
> 3. SAN FRAIICISCO, _ 
PROVIDE NC BUFFALO. "6A 
> > “4 
4 You need the Columbia 7 ta? 
> D, slogrue a work f ta o@ ~o, 
~ ' wieen t . au | 
a Hartfor Peet 
> 
ws ent stay 
Ss Sm 


HART CYCLE CO., 








Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 


Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World’s Fair. 


~ AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 


DOLLARD & 


TOUPESE 

“2 1223 

% CHESTNUT 8T. 

‘z=: niladelphia, 
Premier Artistes os 


IN HAIR. ° 


Inventors of the CELEBRATEUV GUSSAMFh 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 

TOUPEEBS AND 5CALPS, FOR WIGS, INCHES. 
INCHES. No.1. The round of the 
No.1. The round of the | 
head 


; | No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead | ‘ 








C Y., 









f 





k as far as bald. | No.3. From ear w ear 
No. 3. Over forehead as over the top. 
far as required. No.4. From ear to ear 
No. 4. Over the crown round the forebead. 
of the head. 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupess, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Prisettes, HKraids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tared, and as cheap as any establishment io the Union, 
Letterr from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract for the 


Hair. 

This preparation bas been wanufactured and sold at 
Vollard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merits are 
sach that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
lemand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD’S KEGENERATIVE CREAM to 


' be used In conjunction with the Herbanium when the 


Hair is naturally dry and needs ap oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messra. Dollard 
t Co., w send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
ract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried to vain to 
*btain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
u England. 

MKS. EUMONDBON GORTER. 

Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 


Nov., 2, '88. 


| 


| For Phentxville and Pottstown— Express, 


t have used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract. of | 
Vegetable Hair Wash,*’ regularly for upwards of five | 


years with great aivautage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been Kept by tt 
in ite wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnut st., Phila 


{ have frequently, duriug a vuumber of years, used 
| the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do neg 


Know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfuliy, 
LEONARD MY ERS. 
£x-Member of (ongress, 5th District. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
soptied professiouaily by 


DD O L L A R ID & ai 


12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 


| @ENTLEMEN’S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 


Agent» forthe Columbtaand Hartford Bleycles | 


“lh Areh St., Philadelphia, 







COPY f 


— endorses GB 
Iris asolid cakeo 


iADIRS’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


om | bat Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
ploy 


‘FX 


4 . ' \ SS 


i 


Sapolio.— ¥ 
couring soap-- 


- J 
Reading Railroad. 
Aathractite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders, 
On and after May i2th, 1896 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 
Buffalo Day Express daily 9.00am | 


Parior and IMning Car, 2 
Ruffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, @3 pm fa* 
' 9.46pm |/>> 


sieeping (ars 

Willamspert Express, week ys, 6.35, 10.0 am, 4.0 
pm. Daily (Sleeper, 11.30 pm, 

Lock Haven, Clea field and Du Bois Express (Sleeper) 
daily, except Saturday, 11.3) pm 

FOR NEW YORK. 

leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7. ‘two-hour 
trata), «7. 9 @ 11.am,. 12.50, 1.9, 2 5.00, 6.10, 
~ 2) dining car pm. 12 lOnight Sundays—4.10, 8.30, 
/ Ram, 12.30, 6.10 8.2 ¢dining car) p m, 12.10 oiguat. 

Leave Mth and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, 8.10, 9.19, 10.14, 
nis &om, 12.57 Dining car, 2.38, 3.46 6.12, 8.10 
dimng car, 1.45pm, Sunday 3.55, &.10, 10.18 a m, 
12.14, 4.44, 6.92 5.10 dining car , 11.45 p m. 

Leave New York, foot of Li 3. 9.00, 
10.00, 11.30 @ m, 1,30, 2 #0, 3.30, 4.00 . two- train), 
».00, 6.00 7.32, 8.4510.009p m, 12.15 nigne. b-- 
1 10.00, 11.30, @ m, 2.30, 4,00, 6.00, 6.00pm, 12. 
night. 

arior cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
on night trains and from New York, 

YOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTE IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, ¢.05, 8.00, 
9@ am, 1.00, 2.00, 4.3 5 6.33, 9.45pm. Sun- 
days 4.7, 4.32 9.0 a m, 1.06, 4.10 6.34. 9.4 p m, 
(9.45 p m, daily dves not connect for Easton, ) 

FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS, 

8. 10.99 

am, 12.4, 4.00. 6.00, 11.0 pm. Accom., 4 7.42, 
11, am. 1.42, 4.25, 5.22, 7.0 pm. Sunday—Express, 
4.0, 9.6am, ll. wpm. Accom., 7.0, 11.35 a m, 


5.0, p m. 

For Heading--€xpress, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 12.45, 4.90, 6.C0, 
11. pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.42, am, 1.42, 4.25, 5, 
7.0 p m. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.06 am, ll. 
pm. Accom., 7.8) am, 5.4% pm. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg— geen, $.%, 10.0 a 
m, 4.0, 60 pm. Accom., 4.0 am, 7.0 p m. 
Sunday— Express, 4.00, a m. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4,00, 6.00, 
11.9 pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.42 am, :.42 pm. Sun- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.6 am, 11.300 pm. Accem., 
5. Wp m 

For Sheanokktn and W Ullamsport— Express, 8.36, 10,00 
am, 4.0 11.3) p m. Sunday—Express. 9.06 a m, 
11.4% pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, week - 
days, 6.00 pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 a mn 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
Week-days Express, 9.00 a m, 2. (Saturdays only 
Opium, 4.00, 5.00 pm. Accommodation, §.00 am, 

54 pm. Sundays— Express, 9.00, 10.00a m  Ac- 

conimedation s.00am, 43) pi, 

Returning, leave Atlantic City derot) week-days, 
exi ress, 7.4) #00 am, 4.005.359 p m. Accom moda- 
then, 8.15 aom, 4.32 pm. Sundays. express, 4.00, 
1, 5.0) pm. Accommodation, 7.15am, 4.15 pm. 
Parlor Cars on all express trains, 

FoR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY (via 
Seuth Jersey Vaiiread , Fxpress, 5. 0am, 4.15 pm. 
sundays, 9.15 am, from Chestnut street, and 9.00 a m 
from South street, 

Brigantine, week-days & 09 am, 5.00 p m. 

Lakewuul, Wweek-days, & 8) am, 4.15 p m, 
lbetalied time tabies at ticket offices. N. E corner, 

Broad and Chestnut s r els $33 Chestnut street, 208. 

Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 

at stations. 

Uniou Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

I. A SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent. 





INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
PIANO & OR & ORGANS 


Anyone knowing ® tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
ou the Swanee River,’’ either *‘in the head, ’’ 
as it t« called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ARY PREVIOUS KROWLERGE OF 
WESC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the asstst- 
ance of this 6§IBE. 

{t must be understood that the Guide wil 
not make an accomplished musician without 
study. It will do nothing of the kind. What 
it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable 
anyone understanding the nature of a tune or air 
in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever 
baving opened a music book. 

By giving the student the power to play 
IBBEBIATELY ‘welve tunes of different character 

this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—the ear grows accustomed to the sounds, 
and the fingers used to the position and touch of 
the keys. So, after a very little practice with 
tne Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost 
witno the skilland rapidity of the trained player, 
any alr or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Giuide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CLET$. Postage 
stamps, 2°s, taken. For Ten Cents extra a 
music book containing the words and music for 
100 popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 
A ddress—- 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St.. Philadelphia, Psa 





“[tmay be true what some men Say. 


Irmaun be truegywhata men say.” 





For many vears SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and best 


article of this kind in the world. 


it costs 


It knows no equal, and, although 


tritle more, its durability makes it outlast two cakes of 


Any 


\ 


Vek tenet ll 





